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The Louvre (South Front) as completed by Le Vau (1664). From Marot. 
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The Louvre (South Front) as refaced by Perrault (1667-80). From Marot. 


From Mr, W. H. Ward's “The Architecture of the Renaissance in France.” (5B. 7. 


- Batsford.) 


THE RENAISSANCE IN FRANCE.* 


Po -Y no phase of the Renais- 
_ was socomplex. and subjected 
© S80 many conflic ences 

" hg whic}, developed rag, Soe In 
a the domination of the Classic 
mains quite overshadowed the relatively 
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whi to ideas im ported from elsewhere, 
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can be traced, it cannot be contended 
that it shows the same quality of conflict 
and gradual assimilation of varying ideals 
in the subtle and intricate manner to be 
found in contemporary architecture in 
France. 

France, with its high technical achieve- 
ment in medi~val offers an 
example of the effect of a sudden 
importation of utterly dissimilar con- 
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be realised on reading such a work as 
that from the pen of Mr. W. H. Ward 
which has just been published. As our 
readers are probably aware, it would be 
difficult to find an author better 
ualified to deal with this architectural 
opment. Mr. Ward's “ French 
Chateaux” and other historical 
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The Chatelet, Chantilly. By Jean Bullant. 


sound judgment in the system he has 
adopted in the arrangement of his work. 
Without sonle such system, indeed, a 
work covering such a wide field would 
have failed to achieve its purpose of 
giving a clear and proportionate impres- 
sion of French architecture during the 
important period extending over the 
XVith, XViith, and XVIIIth centuries. 

As must obviously be the case in a 
work of history, the most important 
divisions are made chronologically. The 
eight chapters that make up the two 
volumes each deal with a style having 
definite characteristics of its own. Minor 
subdivisions are made, but substantially 
the eight styles fall within the following 
periods, and the usual nomenclature, 
viz., that of the monarch at the time, 
is adopted :— 

ist—1495-1515—Louis XII. 

2nd—1515-1545—Francis I. 

3rd—153')-1590—Henry II. 

4th—159)-1660-— Henry IV. & 
Louis XIII. 

5th—1640-1710—Louis XIV, 

6th—1710-1770—Louis XV. 

7th—1730-1790—Louis XVI, 

8th—1790-1830—Empire. 

Each chapter opens with a brief but 
telling sketch of the general history of 
the period. Then we find descriptive 
notes on the architectural characteristics 
of the work of the time, ‘and following 
this the most important buildinzs are 


described. Taey are gro under two 
headings—* Secular ” and “ Church.” In 
each case the principal buildings are first 
described and those of less importance 
dealt with together, having cae their 
geographical distribution. 





When, later on, the recognition of the 
individual architect becomes general, the 
attribution of buildings to their authors 
forms the basis of arrangement, and the 
biographical method comes more into 
use.’ We find « most admirable the 
method by which, while a general con- 


Y Of trea mt runs th 
work, the author avoideaagen 
Suerence to mechanical routine, ani 
adapts his method of exposition to the 
circumstances i i és of the period. 
We have appeared to dwell at 
length on the structural {orm ve 
Ward's Nagel ged excuse must be thai 

we rarely books of this ¢ 

which combine so happ a 
fexiblity 6 of the text-book with the 
fl ity of method that alone cap 
suggest _Sympathetically the Spirit of 
each successive development. : 
These two volumes, handy in their 
size, containing over 50!) pages with 


_ 465 illustrations, cover the wide area of 


their subject in a way that would hardly 
have been from their small 
bulk. This compression has been 
effected by a most careful study of 
proportionate interest both in the 
text and in the scale of the illustra. 
tions, and the result reflects the greatest 
credit on the author. Only 4 most 
thorough and comprehensive knowlcdge 
would have enabled him to deal with 
his subject in such a concise and at 
the same time interesting fashion. 


The Introduction. with a review 
of the conditions in France immediately 
prior to the Renaissance, and goes on to 
indicate in outline the earlier influences 
opening the way to its advent from Italy. 
Following the fluctuations of its varying 
fortunes, we see from time to time fresh 
developments either evolved from within 
or due to external influences from one 
direction or another. Dealing with the 
revival of the re Classic school In the 
XVIlth century, Mr. Ward aptly likens 
this admixture of motives to ‘he stock 
and the graft Senne 
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vasted withthe efronger influence of 
sa to which reference is made in 
Chapter IL, where we come to Francis I. 
and his imported Italians at work on 
Fontainebleau. During this reign the 
position of the director of works 
architect became more clearly 
and the influence of such men as Il Rosso, 
Serlio, and Primaticeio in forming the 
syle of Henry II. is traced in the com- 
mencement of Chapter III, Further on 
we read of the almost contemporaneous 
rise of the distinguished French archi- 
tects, Jean Goujon, Philibert de Orme, 
Jacques Androuet du Cerceau, Pierre 
Lescot, and Jean Bullant. Mr. Ward 
points out that, while these men shared 
with the Italians the versatility that 
enabled them to practise two or more 
arts, they differed from them in that 
they broke less completely with Gothic 
tradition and had less mastery of the 
principles of Classic design, while their 
firmer grasp of construetion made it of 
greater importance as influencing their 
designs. 

During this period the individuality of 
the artist was more marked than during 
the subsequent reigns when, after a 

y; 


+ 


; 


period of anarch restoration of a 
strong government b | in its train a 
system of uniformity crushed the 
individualistic spirit. Thus we reach 


in Chapter IV. the times of Henry IV. 
and Louis XIII. The work under these 
kinys displays less imagination than the 
previous phases of the French Renais- 
sance, and in the author’s words: 
“Economy, sobriety, and reason .are 
admirable as steadying forces, but they 
are insufficient as an inspirati 
sequently artists still turned to Rome 
for models on which to base their 
designs, The characteristics of the 


works of these reigns summed 
48 follows :— = tad 


“If the average buildings 
Henry TV, and pit XH. A 
inet qualities of distinction ond, 
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while under J. H. Mansart and his 


pupils architecture passed on from this | 


phase towards variety and gaiety, 
nag that had previously begun to 

themzelyes in decoration even 
while the architectural lines remained 


severe. | 

In Chapter VI. we are brought to the 
amazing development of decorative 
ornament identi with the reign of 


Louis XV. Evyén the reaction from the 
severity of the official architecture ‘of 
Louis XIV. hardly seems sufficient to 
so for the — uality in the 
t of design denominated “ Régence,” 
OR ocai ” and Rococo. we have 
always felt the difficulty of realising the 
genesis of this rapid break away from 
tradition—more especially in view of the 
iginality it displays in the treatment 
of Beyond making it clear that it 
seems to have taken contemporary 
artists almost as much by surprise, and 
exercised the wits of the Academy as to 
how far it should be recognised, Mr. Ward 
does not quite clear up the question. 
He is careful, however, to _ point 
out the foreign influences, and takes 
note of the fact that in France structural 
architecture was far less affected than in 
the rest of Europe. 
The fall of this style is almost as 
dramatic as its rise; but for a few 
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lingering examples of later years, the 
change took place in 1750, and, as 
may be realised from Chapter VII. of 
our book, the style of is XVI. 
a u traditions of that of 
-, almost completely skippi 
over those immediately cmeuling 4 
Thus some fifty covers the whole 
life of one of the most remarkable 
expositions of decorative art the world 


has ever seen. 

Mr. Ward the usual claim of the 
reign of Louis XVI. to. giye its name 
to a style, but qualifies this by the 
admission that the 80 nal was, 
in a large measure, creation of the 
two architects—Jean Nicholas Servan- 
dony (1695-1766) and Jacques Germain 
Soufflot (1714-80); both citizens of 
Lyons, a city always in close contact 
with Italian thought. 

The last chapter on the style of the 
Empire dismisses it somewhat briefly, 
but it may be that, despite some fine 
works belonging to this period, one 
cannot pursue the study of so vital 
a. development as the Renaissance 
in France without feeling that it 
dies out in a dry scholasticism, and 
that its latter days fail to excite 
the interest evoked by those ages 
when knowledge counted for less 
and imagination for more. 
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The Chatelet, Chantilly. By Jean Bullant. 


sound judgment in the system he has 
adopted in the arrangement of his work. 
Without sonie such system, indeed, a 
work covering such a wide field would 
have failed to achieve its purpose of 
giving a clear and proportionate impres- 
sion of French architecture during the 
important period extending over the 
XVith, XViIth, and XVIIIth centuries. 

As must obviously be the case in a 
work of history, the most important 
divisions are made chronologically. The 
eight chapters that make up the two 
volumes each deal with a style having 
definite characteristics of its own. Minor 
subdivisions are made, but substantially 
the eight styles fall within the following 
periods, and the usual nomenclature, 
viz., that of the monarch at the time, 
is adopted :— 

ist—1495-1515—Louis XII. 

2nd—1515-1545—Francis I. 

3rd—153')-1590—Henry II. 

4th—159)-1660-— Henry IV. & 
Louis XIII. 

5th—1640-1710—Louis XIV, 

6th—1710-1770—Louis XV. 

7th—1730-1799—Louis XVI, 

8th—1790-1] §30—Empire. 

Each chapter opens with a brief but 
telling sketch of the general history of 
the period. Then we find descriptive 
notes on the architectural characteristics 


of the work of the time, “and following’ 


this the most important buildinzs are 


described. They are gro under two 
headings—* Secular ” and “ Church.” In 
each case the principal buildings are first 
described and those of less importance 
dealt with together, having tas. Pa their 
geographical distribution. 


When, later on, the recognition of the 
individual architect. becomes general, the 
attribution of buildings to their authors 
forms the basis of arrangement, and the 
biographical «method comes more into 
use. We find : most. admirable the 
method by which, while a general con- 
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sistency of treatment runs thr 
whole work, the author avoidant ~ 


udherence to mechanical ; uti 
adapts his method of position tie 
yen ak of the period. 

‘At we have appeared to dwell at und 
length ‘on the structural form of mn 
Ward’s work Our @xcuse must be that 
We rarely find books of this characte; 


which combine so happily the systematic 


Pr: agate of the text-book with ¢ 
flexibility of method that alone 
yd sympathetically the spirit of 
each successive development. ; 
: These two volumes, handy in their 
size, containing over 5(! es with 
465 illustrations, cover the wide area of 
their subject in a way that would hardly 
have been from their small 
bulk. This compression has been 
effected by a most careful study of 
proportionate interest both in the 
text and in the scale of the illustra. 
tions, and the result reflects the greatest 
credit on the author. Only a most 
thorough and comprehensive knowlcdye 
would have enabled him to deal with 
his subject in such a concise and at 
the same time interesting fashion. 





The Introduction with a review 
of the conditions in France immediately 
prior to the Renaissance, and goes on to 
indicate in outline the earlier influences 
opening the way to its advent from Italy. 
Following the fluctuations of its varying 
fortunes, we see from time to time fresh 
developments either evolved from within 
or due to external influences {rom ont 
direction or another. Dealing — “a 

vival the Classic ac hoo: in } 
yises cesar, Mr Ward aptly likens 
this admixture of motives to the steck 
and the graft :— 
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oo ed this castes work is con- 
insted withthe stronger influence of 
Rome to which reference is made in 
Chapter ii. where we come to Francis I. 
and his imported Italians at work 
Fontainebleau. During this reign 
position of the director of works 
architect became more clearly defi 
and the influence of such men as I] Rosso, 
Serlio, and Primaticeio in f the 
style of Henry II. is traced in the com- 
mencement . ( —— Ill, Further on 
we read of the almost contemporaneous 
rise of the distinguished French archi- 
tects, Jean Goujon, Philibert de Orme, 
Jacques Androuet du Cerceau, Pierre 
Lescot, and Jean Bullant. Mr. Ward 
points out that, while these men shared 
with the Italians the versatility that 
enabled them to practise two or more 
atts, they differed from them in that 
they broke less completely with Gothic 
tradition and had less of the 
principles of Classic design, while their 
firmer grasp of construction made it of 
greater importance a8 influencing their 
designs, 

During this period the individuality of 
the artist was more marked than during 
the subsequent rei when, after a 
period of anarchy, the restoration of a 
sttong government b t in its train a 
system of uniformity that crushed the 
individualistic spirit. Thus we reach 
in Chapter IV. the ‘times of Henry IV. 
and Louis XIII, The work under these 
kings displays less i ination than the 
previous phases of the French Renais- 
sance, and in the author's words: 
“Economy, sobriety,. and reason are 
admirable as steadying forces, but they 
are insufficient as an iration,” con- 
sequently artists still turned to Rome 
for models on which to base their 
designs. The characteristics of the 
works of these reigns are summed up 


48 follows :— 


“Tf the average buildings of the 

Henry IV. and Loui possess 

inet qualities of distinetio eae Ney 

derive a certain charm from that air of repose 

“lidty, and substantial comfort ‘which they 

share with the domestic architecture of England 

int Holland of a little later date, while in the 
gteater masters style cap 

of considera}. grandeur. Its Aachin of 
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in refinement, but eq ) ix has 
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while under J. H. Mansart and his 


pupils architecture passed on from this 


phase towards variety and griety, 
ities that had previous! to 
P y begun 


while the architectural lines remained 
severe, , 

In Chapter VI. we are brought to the 
amazing ment of decorative 
ornament i ed with the reign of 
Louis XV. Eyveén the reaction from the 
severity of the official architecture of 
Louis XIV. hardly seems sufficient to 
= for the a uality in the 
t design denominated “ Régence,” 
© Rocaille.” and Rococo. we have 
always felt the difficulty of realising the 
genesis of this rapid break away from 
tradition—more ially in view of the 

iginality it displays in the treatment 
of Beyond making it clear that it 
seems to have taken contemporary 
ertists almost as much by surprise, and 
exercised the wits of the Academy as to 
how far it should be recognised, Mr. Ward 
does not quite clear up the question. 
He is careful, however, to point 
out the foreign influences, and takes 
note of the fact that in France structural 
architecture was far less affected than in 
the rest of Europe. 

The fall of this style is almost as 
dramatic as its rise; but for a few 





expositions of decorative art the world 
has ever seen. =e 

Mr. Ward the usual claim of the 
reign of Louis ’ to. give its name 
to a style, but qualifies this_by the 
admission that the style so na: was, 
in a large measure, creation of the 
two architects—Jean Nicholas Servan- 
dony (1695-1766) and Jacques Germain 
Soufflot (1714-80); both citizens of 
Lyons, a city always in close contact 
with Italian thought. 

The last chapter on the style of the 
Empire dismisses it somewhat briefly, 
but it may be that, despite some fine 
works belonging to this period, one 
cannot pursue the study of so vital 
a development as the Renaissance 
in France without feeling that it 
dies out in a dry scholasticism, and 
that its latter days fail to excite 
the interest evoked by those ages 
when knowledge counted for less 
and imagination for more. 
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BUREAUCRACY VERSUS 
COMPETITION. 


Aberdeen Education Com- 
mittee, with a view to obtain- 
ing the best design for their 
new buildi proposed to 

hold a limited competition between eight 
architects, but, having already had plans 
prepared showing the accommodation 
























required, they, on submitting their 
proposal to the Scottish Education 
Department, received the following 
reply’ :— 


* Seotch . Education Department, 
September 2, 1911. 

Sra,—Adverting to your letter of the 23rd 
ultimo, I am directed to state that if, as the 
Department understand from previous corre- 
spondence, your Committee have already in 
their possession plans which are of such a 
character as to make it -certain that their 
author would do the whole work adequately 
and satisfactorily in the event of its being 
entrusted to him, then the Department could 





not -.nction the contentplated competition. It 
appears to them that it would be altogether 
unjustifiable, particularly in the present state 
ef the Edueation (Seotland) Fund, to approve 


the expenditure of more than. 1,000/. of public 
money On purposes that were not strictly 

essary. They cannot think that such a 
course would be followed in the conduct of 
any ptivate business ere ee am, etec., 

. W. ALEXaNpER.”’ 

It is perhaps more ‘s be deplored than 
wondered at if a public body discourages 
the advantages to be gained by obtaining 
competitive designs. To put the matter 
in the lowest basis of mere economy, it 
is easy to -conceive that the 1,000. 
referred to might be more than-saved by 
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From Mr. W, i. Ward's “The Architecture of the Renaissance in prance.” 











must necessarily 
tending to oS toy € nt 
innovations, without which, what hope 
there of improvement and sn ue 
Human nature being what it is, how 
can the permanent official have 


incentive to ‘modify and to — 
competition 


minds automatically Gre? seh the wnas the whole 


tendency of our bodies seems 
theo ato 
the permanent 

practitioner. We hold no brief against 
the qualified official; he has much 
important work to do, and may ‘do it 
exceedingly well, but we would take the 
opportunity of p ‘the 
growing tendeney to throw all the work 
involving d and invention into his 
bands, as a ighongs Togress = 
lose to the public 
















unfettered minds ced on pe 


ever developing. 

The policy of government ineludes 
not only the immediate needs of the 
community as a whole, but their future 
advancement, and this entails provision 
being made for the e of the 
more active and intelligent and for 
setting them in a path that shall keep 
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We aaned to -this question 
before, and shall probably have occasion 
to revert: to it again, as the direction jn 


bee travelling appears likely to 
ead ‘to national disaster. For us. tho 


as a nation ‘are. already ultra-conserve- 


tive in regard to ideas, to accentuate this 
by. discouraging initiative is likely to 
prove fatal to our future welfare, and this 
course is exactly the one now |eing taken 
te our public authorities, 
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ALL those who cherish the 
imperishable memory of 
the lavish and graceful 


‘ extended by 
fhe Court Court and ra Vienna to the 


—— Architects, will 
realise ae a Sag, soa 


Mayor and (Cor- 


— of London are indeed fortunate 
m being the ts of so .warm- 


hearted a pg one of the most 
charming of n capitals, Apart 
from the value 


such visits oft a 
@ the cause of international ¢ 
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will 
of humanity, 
value for the some- 
man, and to no clas 
are their educational 
more valuable than to tho 
ertake the responsibility se “= 
ntacty of our t cities, and [0 
the he Feats of their Beatties our civic 
authorities are not unconscious of this 
sponsibility. They undertake it _ 
conscientious regard for honest gover! 
ment and the material interests of the 
‘But there is such a thing 4s * 


- ogee pee pale moral one. 
and wrong in dealin: 
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of other nations where 
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iis visit had t.‘en_ place 
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‘chim 8 the State as others 

sat ve national funds are already 
‘buting. As @ matter of pring 


ede 

hardly see the : ‘ a or 
we cujaim, A State contribution ought 
only to be sought Im cases affecting the 


-ommunity as & and the detri- 
nental influence of the slum is as 
definitely local in character as almost 
anything one could name, It appears 
manifestly unfair to tax @ community 
that might have, through far-sighted and 
siilfal government, checked the 
development of slum areas for the 
advantage of one that had proved itself 
neglectful and slack. It is all very well 
to regard the State as a milch cow of 
unlimited capacity, but such an attitude 
tends to en the sense of local respon- 
sibility and to uce a condition of 
affairs that would result in a careless 
disregard of ways and means, In shifting 
the burden laid on our great cities for the 
improvement of the conditions of life in 
them, on whom would it fall? Either 
on other cities which have their own 
problems to cope with, and, as we have 
said, should not be penalised if they have 
dealt with them more effectually, or else 
on rural areas which are poorer and could 
ill afford to contribute to the cost of civic 
mprovements, 
Ar the moment when we 
were congratulating our- 
selves on the fact that, 
through the public-spirited action of Sir 
Franeis Trippel, Tattershall Castle and 
its mantelpieces were saved to the nation, 
comes the disconcerting intelligence that 
three at least of these mantelpieces have 
been so badly damaged by removal that 
the possibility of their restoration is in 
doubt. It mght have been thought that 
those responsihle for this destruction 
would at least have had the common 
sense to satisfy themselves that removal 
Was practicable, and, if'so, to ensure that 


The Tattershall 
Mantelpieces 








THE BUILDER. 


it a wate in such a manner as to 
enable the product of their misguided 
efforts to be of a character suitable for 
reconstruction, otherwise of what value 
were their labours? According to Canon 
Rawnsley, even these precautions seem to 
have been neglected, and it appears as if 
the loss is irreparable. The expert who 
has investigated the condition of the 
fragments declares that even if restored 
the mant*lpieces can never be what they 
were. The National Trust has decided 
not to proceed further in the matter, 
and it seems certain that Tattershall 
Castle will be denuded finally of its 
attributes, in a way which is nothing 
short of scandalous. It is clearly the 
duty of the nation immediately to take 
such steps as will render impossible the 
repetition of vandalisms of this kind. 
Mr. Leonard Stokes, in a letter to the 
Times, promises that the R.1.B.A. will 
support any movement for the protection 
of such buildings from injury. 





Lovers of our country 
scenery will welcome the 
step taken by the Hamp- 
shire County Council under the Regulation 
of Advertisements Act, 1907, as recently 
announced by Mr. Richardson Evans, 
the Chairman of the “Scapa” Society, 
an association which nine the passing 
of the above Act, and which has done 
valuable service in protecting scenery. 
The provisions of the Act enable local 
authorities to make by-laws for “ regulat- 
ing, restricting, or preventing the exhibi- 
tion of advertisements in such places and 
in such manner or by such means as to 
affect injuriously the amenities of a 
public park or pleasure promenade, or to 
disfigure the natural beauties of a land- 
scape.” There has been great difficulty 
in giving practical effect to the latter 
words of the sub-section because the 
Home Office held that to make a by-law 
operative specific places or spots must 


The Abuses of 
Advertising. 
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be indicated. With such a limitation it 
has impossible to protect in 
general terms the amenities of our road- 
sides. The Hampshire County Councii 
have now drawn up the following by-law, 
and have undertaken to defend its 
validity in the courts if it te called in 
question :— No advertisements shall be 
exhibited on any hoarding, stand, or 
other erection visible from any public 
highway (whether carriageway, highway, 
or footway), and so placed as to disfigure 
the natural beauty of the landseape.” 
It may be well to explain that the above 
by-law will in no way affect notices 
necessary for the business purposes of 
those actually occupying land or build- 
ings. Common sense will support the 
above by-law, and it is to be hoped that 
no legal flaw will be discovered in its 
terms. * “tae 


Wauust adverting to this 
subject we may observe 
that it hes beea often 
suggested that a tax.might 
well be imposed on poster advertisements. 
In France some considerable revenue is 
d:rived from this source, but, far from 
appearing to check this form of adver- 
tising, we find the scenery in France more 
disfigured than our own by this barbarous 
method of advertising, and in such 
“beauty spots” as the Riviera the local 
authorities are «much exercised “yy othe 
question of checking the abuse. The 
taxing of such advertisements only 
a >pears to give official sanction to their use. 
———_-—_-~<—— —™ 
THE STORY OF THE 
BRIDGE. 


By WaLter SHaw SPARROW. 


VIL—HINTS ON THE STUDY OF 
BRIDGE DECORATION. 


M. Cuartes Bérancer, of the Librairie 
Polytechnique, Paris, has begun to publish 
a series of full and thoroug: books on 
bridz>-Suildinz, a3 useful to us as to French 
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students. Already eight volumes have been 
issued. They include: 

1. “Ponts en Maconnerie.” Par E. 
Degrand, Inspecteur-Général des Ponts et 
Chaussé>s, «et Jean Résal, Ingénieur des 
Ponts et Chausséss. Two volumes, illus- 
trated : 49 francs. 

2. “ Ponts Métalliques.” Par M. Pascal, 
Ingénieur. One volume; 15 franes. Illus- 
trated. 

3. “ Croquis de Ponts Métalliques.” Par 
Jules Gaudard, Ingénieur Civil et Professeur 
Honoraire de L’ Université de Lausanne. 
Profusely illustrated ; 20 francs. 

4. “Cours de Ponts Meétalliques.” Par 
Jean Résal. Tome i, 375 illustrations; 
2) franes. 

5. “ Manuel Théorique et Pratique du 
Constructeur en Ciment Armé.”” Par MM. 
N. de Tédesco et VY. Forestier. One volume, 
242 illustrations ; 20 franes. 


The Pont Neuf, Paris. 


6. “Etudes sur Les Ponts en Pierre 
Remarquables par Leur Décoration.” Par 
F. De Dartein, Inspecteur-Général des Ponts 
et Chaussés3 en Retraite, etc. ~ Vol. i., Ponts 
Franciis antérieurs au xix. siécle; not 
yet published. Vol. ii., Ponts Frangais du 
xviii. siécle; Contre; published. Vol. iii., 
*onts Francais du xviii. siécle; Languedoc; 
published. Vol. iv., Ponts Francais du 
xviii. siécle ; Bourgogne ; published, Vol. v., 
Ponts Etrangers antérieurs au xix, siécle: 
Italiens, Espagnols et Anglais ; 25 francs the 
volume; not yet published. 

For this great work, to be completed in 
five abundant parts, M. De Dartein has 
made exact measured drawings from sixty- 
eight bridges, and each example represents a 
well-chosen . type having great historic 
interest. The author has taken a line of 
his own, dwelling on the ornament of bridges, 
their decoration, and from his earnest study 


[ Photo. by Frith. 


of the XVIIIth century we learn what be 
admires in one varied of French 
i htful and thorough, 

phs had been 
added to the illustrations, because measured 
draw give only the dry bones of con- 
structed work. 

How to decorate a bridge is a question 
beset with so many practical difficulties 
and so many artistic problems that it ought 
to be discussed by a of architects 
and engineers. I cannot think that M. De 
Dartein will say the last word on this im- 
portant theme, but his materia! and iis 
personal taste will be invaluable, presentin: 
facts and provoking discussion. He linger 
often enough over details of ornament, 
which, so ‘they seem to me, are superffuities 
in a bridge, because they swell the cost of 
production without any real benefit to the 
mingled utility and dignity needful in bridges. 


‘[Photo. by Frith. 
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4 special purpose, i.¢., to save them as much 
4s possible from the vibration of hea 
traffic sent down from» the roadway th 

the spandrils. 

Still, it cannot be said that all fine Roman 
— were free from redundant ornament. 
omp and pride exerted a bad influence at 
times; and from the Roman jus later 
ages borrowed numerous sw uities that 
Weakened the aspect of bridges in many 
countries. It is in such Roman work as the 
rey du Gard, where no detail is called 
or, and where the architect’s aim was to 
meet nobly the needs of a well-considered 
poramme, that we realise the futility of 
a £ to a bridge any detail that neither 
Prings from nor calls attention to some 
organic essential. To construct orna- 
ment is easy—is, indeed. « commonplace 
of bad taste, while 
8 difficult, because judgment tells us that a 
the design carried ‘Out in simple and 
as masonry is in itself omamental 
baa —- Applied decoration may 
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Bridge at Budapest. 


designs ; and so, if he in his duties as an 
engineer is to produce art, he must achieve 
that good thing by deliberate effort and 
without help from his employers. Every 
now and again, by rare good fortune, an 
engineer builds a bridge having some rude 
grace of its own, some quality that seems 
a near neighbour to art itself. Thus the 
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_ Widnes and Runcora Transporter Bridge. 


Menai Bridge does n>t spoil a glorious land- 
seape, unlike the Britannia, a monstrosity 
that cost 3Y8/. per foot run. From onc 
point of view the Menai — is bad, and 
we return to an important subject when we 
note that suspension bridges are so vulner- 
able as to be unfit public servants in a time 
of war. They represent a sort of aviation 
in mechanics, which modern artillery would 
soon destroy. Any such bridge as the 





































































































Pont de La Caille on the route between 
Geneva and Annecy, or the steel suspension 
over Niagara Gorge, would have little value 
as a road if even one shell struck the perma- 
nent way, so called. 

This consideration is one a many 
that we have to weigh carefully when we 
wish to look at bridges in their relation to 
life and art. M. De Dartein, I believe, 
lingering over decorative features, loses 
count of the plain fact that bridges ought 
to show in their construction some fitness 
for their great work as essential agents 
in military tactics and strategy. At a time 
when a secret society of bridge-wreckers, 
guided and disciplined by a military power, 
could do inealculable damage to railways 
and other roads at the outbreak of hostilities, 
having previously sent two thousand men 
with explosives into the country to be 
attacked ; at such a time, surely, bridges 
should not be studied because of their 
ornamentation. All spies and secret agents 
could be bridge-wreckers also, and a good 
many of them may he, for we cannot suppose 
that strategists on the Continent are blind 
to the demoralisation that would seize 
upon an enemy if at the beginning of a war 
the business of concentrating troops to resist 
invasion were seriously impeded by shattered 
railway bridges. Are you not amazed, 
therefore, that the utility for war in medizval 
bridges became a lapsed principle, when it 
ought to have been handed on to our time 
in a series of adaptations responsive to 
new conditions? For this principle in 
bridges, as in battleships, is certainly sus- 
ceptible of progressive readaptations, if 
science and art do their duty well. 

So my views on the decorative aspect of 
bridges, like those on other questions be- 
longing to my subject, have for their aim 
the realisation of what a bridge should be 
in an age that prepares for war. I am not 
moved by those types of modern bridge- 
building that crib from civic arzhitec- 
ture, displaying column, pilasters, niches, 
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(Photo. by C. S, Saryisson, 


The First Cast-Iron Bridge (about 1780), Coalbrookdale, Severn Valley. 


battlements, balustrades, turrets, and towers, 
pinnacles, statues along parapets, and statues 
above the cut-waters of piers, with other 
finery that serves no purpose in the essential 
life of a contemporary bridge. What 
Hoskings said in 1842 is good as a criticism 
to-day. He pointed out that the most 
eminent engineer-architects, in their efforts 
to take hints from street buildings, had 
failed to produce anything but meanness 
and absurdity, or a combination of both. 

What this critic would have said had he 
lived to see the Tower Bridge, with its 
spurious medievalism and its biscuit-like 
aspect, I cannot imagine. Hosking had 
common sense, and he seems to have been 
allied with a bad temper. Among the 
principles that he advocated_strenuously [ 
should like to note three :— 

1. That bridges, in the combination of 
their leading lines, should be bold and simple ; 

2. That infinite care and skill should try 
to make their passage across dangerous 
places a secure and safe highway ; and 

3. That far too much money is wasted 
in stone bridges on the high finish of exterior 
surfaces, Hosking was disinclined to 
regard great city bridges as probable excep- 
tions to this rule, for he said :—‘'It may 
be fairly questioned whether both Waterloo 
and London Bridges would not have been 
finer objects had the masonry of their 
external faces been merely rough-axed, 
or even left scabbled, instead of being 
fair hammer-dressed ; and certainly many 
thousands of pounds might have been 
saved in the execution of the former work, 
and a much better result produced, by the 
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lain parapet of a more reasonable height, 
fnstead of the high, the enormously expen- 
sive, and absurdly ugly balustraded enclo- 
sures which now aid the columns and their 
projected entablatures to deform that 
splendid structure.” 

This Puritan outlook appeals to me, for 
I believe that good bridges should be as 
sternly efficient, as indomitably fit for their 
purpose, as were the Ironsides of Cromwell's 
army. Beauty in a bridge is a rig apart 
from any Cavalier-like finery of dressing 
ornament. It shows that the different 
members forming a bridge are co-ordinated 
with fine judgment, that the build of 
each member is in nice accord with its own 
work and with the great office which the 
bridge as a whole has to fulfil daily under 
varying conditions of stress and strain, and 
in a to its eg on > sca ee 

When the railway bridge at Ludgate-hi 
was finished there was a public outcry against 
its gaunt and shabby ugliness ; but as soon 
a8 some ornamental metalwork was fastened 
upon its sides the outcry ceased, as if such a 
trumpery makeshift could give merit to. an 
imbecile design that disgraced the main road 
leading to St. Paul's Cathedral. When 
things of this kind are allowed to ha 
in the heart of a great city, who can have 
confidence in civic authorities? What 
chance is there that new projects for —— 
will be considered publicly and offic 
from the various standpoints de i 
their value in peace and in war ? 

Some types of bridge-building stand apart 
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The Home Secretary has framed a fresh 


scheme of examinat: 
and quarries. 


ion for inspectors of mines 
Candidates must be between 


twenty-three and thirty-five — age; they 


must hold first-class certifies 


under 


the Coal 


Mines Regulation Act, and must within five 
years previously have been employed for two 


years as Managers, OF 
coal-mines, 


under-managers, of 


capacities requiring regular attendance under- 
pr in coal mines ; practical knowledge and 
experience of metalliferous mining and quarry- 
ing will also be taken into consideration. 
Nominations to compete will be given only by 
the Home Secretary upon the advice of a 
Departmental Committee of Selection, who 
will reject all testimonials and recommenda- 
tions that are not based upon 
ledge of the candidate's character and attain- 


ments. The scales of 


inspectors, §00.-7007.; for 
spectors, 7502.-1,000/.; and there are posts of 


chief inspector 


and 


electrical 


know- 
salaries are for 


junior inspectors, ‘ .; for senior 
divisional in- 


Applications for nomination to a forthcoming 


examination to fill several vacancies in the 


rank of junior inspectors should be made to 


Liverpool University. 


the Private Secretary, Home Office, before 
October 15 next. 


The prospectus of the School of Archi- 


tains details of a new feature. namel 


certificate in architectural design. 
certificate is designed to meet the case of 
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THE BUILDER. 


of Education. The day department is under 
the control of Mr. G. us Mitchell, A.R.1.B.A., 
who was appointed by the Governors of the 
Institute as architect for the rebuilding 
This day school is suitable for 


scheme. 
ouths and ng men who intend entering 
uilders’ contractors’ offices and works 


and for those who wish to follow any of the 
many i 
where an art, technical, and trade training 
en the _ basis — excellence 
and success. evening department is in- 
tended for those preparing for the various pro- 
fessional examinations, for the craftsman 
in the various building trades. Mr. Charles 
Mitchell, M.S.A., is the Headmaster. To 
prevent loss of instruction to any who may be 
unavoidably compelled to be absent from the 
ses, arrangements have been made this 
session wherety, for a reasonable number of 
times absent, upon application by the 
students, the classwork, together with the 
homework, will be sent by post. In addition, 
students are advised to attend the tutorial 
classes held every Thursday evening in con- 
nexion with the regular instruction. The 
object of these tutorial classes is to assist 
studenis in keeping up with the regular work 
of the session, and in overcoming any special 
individual difficulties.-A special course of 
twelve lectures on “Tilumination”’ will be 
delivered at the Polytechnic under the super- 
vision of Mr. Leon Gaster. Six lectures 
of the course will be delivered before 
Christmas ov Tuesday evenings, commencing 
October 31, and the remaining six after 
Christmas on Thursday evenings, commencing 
January 11. The lectures, by specialists, will 
deal impartially with all illuminants, incled- 
ing recent advances in electric, gas, oil, and 
acetylene lighting; the effect of light on the 
eye; the hygienic aspects of illumination ; 
the measurement of light and illumination, 
etc. Practical problems, such as the lighting 
of schools, streets, factories, etc., will also 
be treated in the second half of these lectures. 


Birkbeck College. 


The eighty-ninth session of the College will 
commence on Wednesday, September 27. 
The opening address will be given in the 
theatre, at 7.30 p.m., by Sir William Tilden, 
D.Sc., F.R.S. The classrooms, ete., will 
afterwards be open for inspection, and there 
will te an exhibition in the art school. 
Visitors are invited. The College is conducted 
in relation’ with the University of London; 
classes are held both in the day and evening ; 
thirty members of the staff are recognised 
teachers of the University. The courses of 
study provide for degrees in the faculties of 
arta. science, laws, and economics. There is 
a very complete eurriculam for chemistry, 

hysics, mathematics, geology, etc. The 

boratories are well equip with modern 
apparatus and appliances, an research work is 
encouraged in all the science departments. 
The College an art school, which 
provides instruction in the various branches 
of artistic work (painting, modelling, life, 


design, etc.). 
Glasgow Improvemen's. 


The City amerorenses a —— 
‘orporation to a ‘or utory powers 

7 see 100,000. for the com ietlon of 
buildings now being erected in Hig and Bell 
streets, the reconstruction of the old 
Tontine and the old Town’s Buildings, de- 
stro. by fire on September 3-4 last. The 
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the arches and pillars were inse 

in the nave walls. Finally, the stonework 
within the arches was removed, hence 
Norman walls resting on arches of a later 
period, and remains of blocked windows, 
doors, etc. 

The author fails, however, to explain the 
reason for the appearance of the tower, 
though he doubtless realised it himself. 

He is careful to show that towers came 
into use about. the time of the Danish 
invasion. They were often added to older 
buildings which originally had none, as at 
Brixworth. Further, a type of church 
appeared of which the main feature was a 
large and strong tower, with but rudi- 
mentary nave and chancel. Barton-on- 
Humber is a typical example, the medizval 
church to the east having taken the. place of 
the small Saxon chancel. 

This plan vanished in the XIth century. 
Surely the explanation is that the church, 
being the one permanent building, became the 
castle of refuge for the village from the raids 
of the Danes, and, as such, the tower was 
the strongest part. Here the villagers could 
take refuge and await in safety the advent 
of the relieving force—the levy of all the 
freemen of the shire—who could be summoned 
by bell and beacon. 

It would be quite possible to bring forward 
a considerable amount of evidence in support 
of this view, but this is hardly the occasion 
for it. 

The took is, therefore, valuable not only 
for the information it affords, but also for 
the interesting lines of thought to which it 
gives rise. 


Luilding Construction and Drawing: A 
T'ext-Book on the Principles and Details of 
Modern Construction. By Cuariss F. 
Mricuett, assisted by G. A. MITCHELL, 
A.R.1.B.A. Eighth Edition, revised and 
enlarged (eighty-second thousand), with 
about 1,100 illustrations, and 470 pages of 
text. (London: B. T. Batsford, High 
Holborn. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 3s.) 

Ir is with pleasure we call attention to the 

new edition of this excellent book, previous 

editions of which have been noticed in our 
pages. The work is designed to meet the 
requirements of the Board of Education, the 

Royal Institute of British Architects, the 

Surveyors’ Institution, and other examining 

bodies, and as an elementary book on the 

subjects with which it deals it is doubtful 
if a better work could be produced. The 
author is not only a well-known lecturer on 
building construction at the Regent-street 

Polytechme, but he is the Headmaster of 

Polytechnic Technical School, and 

as he douttless has, an intimate 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


_Tie leading article deals with the Renais- 

in France—a review of Mr. W. H. Ward's 

ahlc Salk. tak published, on “ The Architecture 
oe ince es Ee 1495-1830.” 


A second article is entitled “ Bureaucracy 
versus Competition ” (p. 322). 


Notes (p. 323) include : “The Abuses of 
Advertsing” No 
Deterrent ” 
“The Cit 
Aid for Housing.” 


“The Story of the Bridge,” by Mr. Walter 


Shaw § w, is continued this week 
rt VII. which gives hints on the study of 
ridge decoration. The article is illustrated 

(p. 323). 


Book reviews (p. 327) include: “ a 
Construction and Drawing”; “The Grou 
Plan of the English Parish Church.” 

In our Correspondence Column (p. 328) will 
be found letters on “ Ventilation” and “ A 
Quaint Text-Book.” 


The Monthly Review of . ilus- 
trated (p. 331), contains: “ Maverick Cotton 
Mills, Boston”; “Foundation Loads—I.” ; 
“Screw Pile at Victoria Pier, Fleetwood ” ; 
and Notes. 


The Building Trade Section (p. 335) includes : 

‘New York Bureau of Bui , 16”; 

“ Old Materials on a Building Site’; “ Boiler 
Explosions in 1910”; “ Palmer'’s- ‘Travelling 
Cradles”; “ Asphalt Supplies and Prepara- 
tion”; “The Strikes and Employment” ; 
“ Projected New Buildings in the Provinces.” 


An article on the misuse of stone is given on 
p 339, while on p. 342 are articles on: 
‘Architecture and Sculpture at South Ken- 
sington" and “The Manor and the Building 
of Marylebone.” 


———_——_->-e—___—_ 


MEETINGS. 





Satcurnpay, Serremser 23. 
Northern Architectural Association. — Visits to (1) 
Stella Hall, by permission of Mr. - Bag (2) 


Axwell Park, by permission of Col. Napier- 
Clavering. 
os Institution of Municipal and Fg Engineers.— 
meeting at cn eater 


special general 
Exbhation, Gidea Park, Romford, Bsex, x forthe purport 
of considering and, if approved of, adopting —— 
tions as resolutions as to alterations in 
Memorandum and Articles of toa 3 p.m. 
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Art Competitions, Stockholm, 1912. 

Competitions in architecture, gages 
painting, music, and literature will be held 
im connexion with the Olympic Games 
Stockholm next year. Competitors should 
notify their intention to . for one or 
more of the competitions before January * 
and send in their exhibits before March 1 
Sculptors must submit clay models not 
exceeding 80 a in any dimension. 
Applications should be addressed to Ol 
op Spelen, Stockholm, or to M. le Prési " 
u Comite, International Olympique, 20, Rue 
Oudinot, Paris. 


Cemetery Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
The award of Mr. Cross in the competition 
for a chapel, a house, and a cemetery wall in 
connexion with the new simon dey at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne is as follows :— Bosc 
Edward Cratney, of Wallsend; (2) 
Oliver & Leeson, of Newcastle; (3) Mr. Mr. 
Scaife, of Whitley Bay. 
The Berne Monument. 
r Giuseppe Romagnoli, of Bologna, 
Rg selected as the sculptor of the monu- 
pra at Berne to celebrate the foundation 
of the International Telegraph Union. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
A Quaint Text-Book. 





Sim,—From the extracts given in the | 


Builder it is evident that the compilers oj 
the gga oe Text-Book of 1734” owed a 
greater to Sir Henry  Wotton'’s 
“ Elements om Architecture '’ than they seem 
to have acknow . It was there that 
the “ political’ caution first appeared not to 
build “too neere a great Neighbour,” and 
it was from the same source that they learned 
the three conditions of well building— 
“ Commoditie, Firmenes, and Delight.” This 
trinoda necessitas, I may so call it, has 
however, a higher authority than Sir Henry 
Wotton, for it appears to be an adaptation 
of the well-known in Vituvius, Lib. |, 
* Architectura autem 


que greece razis 


dicitar. 

Wotton published “the Elements of Archi- 
m 1624. Various gore = 

expressed upon it. Mr. Sidney 
in the “Dictionary of National Biography ” 
to it the epithet “jejune”; on the 
hand, Mr. J. A. Gotch, i “ The Growth 

of the English House,” speaks of it as “a 
sensible treatise.”’ Bensamix WALKER. 
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Ventilation. 

Sir,--You referred, in your last issue, to 
Mr. Leonard Hill's paper read to the members 
of the Re Seeeiee. Those whose busi: 
ness it is ho. devas ventilation schemes must 
pg brunt of the adverse criticisms, but 
think it should be more widely realised 
t, ihe nine people out of ten will 
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. that the principle of 
a atanrapher® is, at any rate, correct 
“theory, the ditticulty is that the tenth man 
refers just the opposite, when his com- 
k his voice loudly 


fort is affected, he 


bas other and still greater difficulty is that 


however much they may enjoy 
a breeze out of doors, not endure the 
ieeling of movement of air in @ room, 
The difficulties of the ventilating 
vould almost disappear if his client no longer 
required him. “ to provide ten changes of air 
per hour without peree ble movemen 
Ss. Warrmore Rosrnson. 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


Fungus and Boarding. 

Sin,—About twelve months I had to 
engage a builder to take up whole of 
the boarding in my middle room, as the 
boards were eaten awa Sr kind of fungus. 
They were relaid again, but once more the 
ame thing attacked the boards, making it 
necessary to take them out, as the wood was 
rotten. I then had the room covered with 
tiles. About a month ago I noticed that the 
same white-coloured f was making its 
appearance in the skirting and around the 
door frame, making it necessary to remove the 
skirting. There is a peculiar and nasty smeil 
with the fungus, aud it appears to make the 
boards quite rotten. 

I have consulted a builder, who cannot 
understand what it is, and cannot suggest 
anyihing to remedy it. 

Mv object in writing to you is to ask 
whether you can give me advice, as the growth 
seems to spread rapidly, and I am afraid that 
it will get into my front room boards. 

The fungus is of a creamy colour, and has 
a very damp feeling when touched. There 
are no damp courses to the walls, but the 
strange pe is that it attacks the walls on the 
inside of the rouse, and not the outside. 

W. E. D. 
Pe 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ed 


Design for the National Museum of Wales. 


HE plans and elevation of this design 
by Messrs. Lanchester & Rickards 
were published in our issue 

April 23, 1910. The dra from 
hich our plate is taken was exhibited in the 
Royal Academy this year. 


Sennowe Park, Norfolk. 

bes saneve enlargements and alterations 
whie ve been lately in progress 
Sennowe Park, Norfolk, _ a residence a Mr 
T. A. Cook, are now completed. 
The drawing reproduced on one of our 
plates shows the nature of the work on the 
cast, or entrance, and the south fronts. The 
far right-hand object in the view is the entrance 
to the stable courtyard, and from this 
arcade leading to a loggia under which is the 
north entrance to the hall itself The com- 
Position and design of the hall were 
determined by the ‘existing building, 
ton of which was desired ; the 


octagonal turrets 


aa ; hence 
Carriage porch, a the position 


From the plan ( 
en to embrace wal fos 7 
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Sennowe Park, Norfolk : South Colonnade, showing Mr. H. C. Fehr’s Figure, “Evening.” 
Mr. G. J. Skipper, F.B.1.B.A., Architect. 


of elms and grass galloping tracks on either 


pine avenue, which leads from the hall, 
t side of the broad carriage road, leads from th 


he gamekeeper’s cottage, to the new 








the 
fodaes known as the Ryburgh Gates. 

In an opposite direction an entirely new 
avenue, some three-quarters of a mile in length 
and in width about 120 ft., with doabl> lines 


park to the new lodges known as the Norwich 
Gates. 

The main reception-rooms were finished off 
in eak and hard woods, and a saloon some 


Gennowe Park, Norfolk: Coackman’s Cottage. 
Mr. G. J. Skipper, P.RLB,A., Architect. 
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Sennowe Park, Norfolk: The Water Garden. 
Mr. G. J. Skipper, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 


55 ft. long was carried out in Italian wainut. 

Mr. George Riches, of Cromer, was the 
general contractor for the work, whilst the 
whole of the stonework has been carried out 
by Mr. E. W. D. Potter, of Norwich. 

The exterior stone carving has been executed 
by Messrs. Farmer & Brindley, of Westminster, 
including the figures on the attic of the entrance 
front and also a good deal of the interior wood- 
carving. 

Mr. H. Fehr, of Fulham-road, London, has 
executed many figures in bronze and stone and 
also many sculptured animals and birds to 
decorate the different gardens. 

The decorative mural paintings of figure and 
sporting subjects were partly the work of Mr. 
George Murray, of London, and partly from the 
brush of the late Mr. W. J. Neatby, of London. 

An oak staircase, with carved scroll foliage 
and flowers, the surrounding walls enriched 
with moulded oak panelling, is a feature of the 
interior. 

The stable fittings and heating were carried 
out by Messrs. Musgrave & Co., of Belfast and 
London. 

The gates and other wrought-iron fittings 
were made by Mesars. Singer, of Frome, and by 
Messrs. Hardman, Powell, & Co., of Birmingham. 

Messrs. Wm. Paul & Sons, of Waltham Cross, 
carried out the whole of the garden work, 
topiary work, and all the planting in the 
different clamps and enclosures in the grounds 
and park. 

The formation of the lake, the terrace gardens, 
and the whole of the roadwork was carried out 
by Messrs. Mornement & Ray, of East Harling. 
Mr. A. W. Roy acted as clerk of works. 

The whole of the undertaking, including the 
gardens and road works and also the interior 
decorations, was carried out from the designs of 
Mr. George J. Skipper, F.R.1.B.A., architect, of 
Norwich, with whom Mr. F. W. Skipper was 
in partnership at the time. 


Recreation Hall, Southall. 

Tas building has been erected at a cost of 
11,0001. by Messre. A. Marshall Mackenzie & 
Son for Messrs. Otto Monsted, Ltd., margarine 
manufacturers. It is well situated in front of 
the works at Southall, among trees, and over- 
looking bowling-green and tennis-lawns. The 
walls are finished in cement, painted white, and 
the roofs are covered with black Dutch tiles. 
The builders were Messrs. A. & B. Hanson, 
Southall. 


The Story of the Bridgé. 

Tue views of the Moselle Bridge, Coblenz, 
and the New Bridge, Mayence, are given in 
connexion with Mr. Shaw Sparrow's seventh 
article (p. 323). 
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‘The Breakwater at Portiand. 
- Twe breakwater at Portland is finishes 
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PUBLIC WORKS LOAN COMMISSION. 


The annual of eee shows that ~ 
Commissione ve made advances to the 
aggregate of 3,860,301/.; whereof 3114. 


advanced for the provision of dwellings 
for the working classes, the loans being 
secured property of the London Housing 


Societ .» East Dwellings Company, 
H a Tenants, Lid., and several 
kindred societies. 


PAISLEY ABBEY. 


The old houses in Gauze-street that have 
just been pulled down were constructed to a 
sanideeali sine’ of worked stone from the 
Abbey adjacent, which was founded in or 
about 1160 by Walter Stuart, ancestor o! 
the royal house of Scotland, The carved 
and moulded stones have been carefully pre 
served for return to their original uses 
the restoration of the Abbey. 
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FIFTY YEARS AGo, _ 
From the Bulider of September 21, 146), 


The Breakwater at Portland. 
Tue breakwater at Portland is 


and the Times has given a warmly colou e 
aceount of the success which has heen 
achieved. The writer says the shape of ¢ 
breakwater is an obtuse angle, stretching 
from the island at first towards the north. 
east and then turning away due north into 
deep water, half across the splendid bay 
Apparently, as-one stands on the shore ang 
looks along the interminable rows of black 
timbers peering up starkly out of the 
long reef.of white stones, there does 
seem a great deal to show for nearly thirteen 
years of constant labour, for the fruits of al 
this toil are, of course, beneath the sea. If 
the restless waves wore away the visito 
would behold a sort of ridgy mountain, or, 
at least, a hill of colossal stones, more tha 
a mile and a half long, 100 ft. high, and 300 


wide at its base. 
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PUBLIC WORKS LOAN COMMISSION. 


The annual report of 1910-11 shows that the! 
Commissioners have made advances to the: 
aggregate of 3,860,301/.; whereof 311,443/. 
was advanced for the provision of dwellings! 
for the working classes, the loans being’ 
secured upon property of the London Housing 
Society, Ltd., East End Dwellings Company, 
Hampstead Tenants, Ltd., and several 


kindred societies. 


PAISLEY ABBEY. 


The old houses in Gauze-street that have 
just been pulled down were constructed to. a 
considerable extent of worked stone from the 
Abbey adjacent, which was founded im or 
about 1160 by Walter Stuart, ancestor of | 
the royal house of Scotland. The carved 
and moulded stones have been carefully pre-| 
served for return to their original uses in| 
the restoration of the Abbey. 
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QA Noval Academy Exhibition, 1911, 
Recreation Hall, Sowzhall. 


and A. G. BR. Mackenzie, A.R.ILB.A., Aronitects- 
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given of the Massachusetts Cotton 

Mill, built over a canal, from the 
designs of Messrs. Lockwood, Greene, & Co., 
of Boston. In the present article we illus- 
rte the main structural features of another 
large cotton mill designed by the same firm, 
vho also were the general contractors. 

The building is of interest as an example 
of rapid construction in reinforced concrete, 
# shown by the Sa ie oF reproduced, 
and also by the record of 100,000 sq. ft. of 
foor surface completed within one month. 

It was at first intended to adopt what is 

termed in America ordinary “ mill con- 
struction,” but, as the tenders submitted 
by Rape contractors were considered 
o be too high, copies of the re 
by Messrs, Lockwood, Mah sarge eee 
fumished to two construction companies, 
tach having their own system for reinforced 
cnerete. One of these was the Hennebique 
(onstruction Company, of New York, whose 
tender was ultimately accepted on the basis 
of working drawings prepared by them from 
the general drawings. 
Mtuated at East Boston, at the northern 
aide of the harbour and ite the main 
portion of the city, the buildings occupy 
4 site near the water front, as shown [ 
Fig. 1, which is a general view of the spinning 
uill taken four months after the commence- 
ment of the concrete work, 


The mill comprises four buildings :—(1) 
‘inning mill; (2) weaving shed ; (3) power- 
howe ; (4) office building. na cee 


1’ our issue of April 28 last details were 
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THE BUILDER. 


Fig. 1. Maverick Cotton Mill: General View (July 27, 1910). 


MAVERICK COTTON MILL, BOSTON, U.S.A. 


The spinning mill is 550 ft. long by 130 ft. 
wide by two stories high, and is built in 
bays measuring 25 ft. by 10 ft. 8 in. in plan. 
It alsd has a basement story, and provision 
was made in the design of the columns for 
adding two stories above the existing flat 
roof, which will then become the second 


floor of the building. The mill equipment at. 


present includes 50,000 spindles for cotton 
spinning. 

The soil on the margin of the harbour 
at East Boston is of marshy character, and 
to enable it to support the weight of the 
buildings was consolidated by means of 
timber piles driven during the autumn of the 
year 1909. Upon these piles were con- 
structed the footings of the exterior and 
interior columns supporting the reinforced 
conerete skeleton of the mill, this framework 
being monolithic throughout and comprising 
columns, wall lintels, main girders, joists, 
floors, and roofing. 

Construction was commenced at the 
beginning of March, 1910, the position of 
affairs on March 7 being indicated by Fig. 2, 
representing the erection of moulds for the 
reinforced concrete columns. This view 
shows the chaotic state of the site of that 
period, with the column moulds in long 
trenches partly full of surface water. In 
the background may be seen the centring 
for four of the saw-tooth roof spans of the 
weaving shed, and the construction tower 
provided for handling concrete and other 
materials. 

The rapidity with which operations were 


33! 


hed forward is shown by comparing 
‘ig. 2 with the Faxes reproduced in 
Fig. 3, taken on May 4, or only fifty working 
days later, when a large area was covered 
by the moulds for beams at ground-floor 
level, several bays the full width of the 
building were partly completed to first floor 
level, and several others to roof level. In 
Fig. 3 a second construction tower may be 
seen at the right-hand side for serving men 
engaged on the mill building, the weaving 
shed and its construction tower being hidden 
behind the spinning mill. 

The rapid progress made during the 
months of May and June is sufficiently 
indicated by Fig. 1, which is from a photo- 
graph taken on July 27, but we are informed 
that as a matter of fact all the concreting 
on the spinning mill was completed by 
July 1. Each of the floors in this building 
covers an area of 74,000 sq. ft., the total 
area of the three floors and flat roof being 
about 6} acres. rations were un- 
doubtedly facilitated by the large amount 
of duplication in the design, which not only 
conduced to rapid work, but also to economy 
of timber used in the form of moulds, shut- 
tering, and centring. The moulds were 
used four times on different parts of the 
building. 

The weaving shed, providing accommo- 
dation for 1,200 looms, measures 340 ft. by 
231 ft., and is designed with bays of 26 ft. by 
21 ft. 4 in. in plan. It comprises basement 
and ground floor stories, the latter covered 
with a roof of the saw-tooth type. 
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Fig. 4. Weaving Sheds (April 20, 1910). 


Arrangements have been made for enlarging 
this Suilding to four times its present 
capacity. 

Construction was commenced towards 
the end of February, 1910. By April 20 
a considerable portion of the building had 
heen completed, including roof trusses and 
covering, and a large area provided with 
columns and timbering for concreting the 
ground floor. This stage is illustrated by 
Fig. 4, in the foreground of which can_ be 
seen the pits excavated for the construction 
of further columns on the area to be covered 
by the basement floor. 

Fig. 5 indicates the substantial progress 
made during the succeeding month. The 
building was completed early in June so 
far as concerns the reinforced concrete work. 
A noteworthy feature of the shed is that the 
roof trusses and roof covering, except where 
glazing occurs on the north side of each 
span, are entirely of reinforced concrete. 
Although more costly than steel roof trusses, 
and ordinary covering, this method of 
construction is undoubtedly good, regarded 
from the standpoint of fire resistance, and 
it also has the merit of permitting the entire 
building to be moulded as a monolithic 
structure. 

The power-house is a comparatively small 
building, measuring 80 ft. by 62 ft. in plan, 
and comprising a single-story boiler-room, 
with basement and a single-story engine- 
room. This building was commenced in 
May and completed during July. The 
office building, 40 ft. long by 30 ft. wide, 
with two stories and basement, was con- 
structed about the same time. 


FOUNDATION LOADS.—I. 


In an instructive lecture delivered several 
years ago Professor Boyd Dawkins discussed 
the relation of geology to engineering, with 
special reference to the utilisation of sub- 
terranean water for the benefit of the popula- 
tion. The study of geology is naturally of 
much importance in other branches of 
engineering work involving operations at con- 
siderable depths. In architectural practice 
the science of gevlogy affords less aid to the 
designer, who is usually occupied with glacial 
drift and comparatively recent accretions of 
surface material. 

Hence a moderate knowledge of geology will 
a the architect a long way—at any rate, 
so far as concerns building construction in 
countries not subject to serious earthquakes. 

Numerous ancient buildings in all parts of 
the world show conclusively that early archi- 
tects devoted much thought to the nature of 
the ground on which they were about to build, 
and that they adopted precautions which 
in principle are closely allied to modern 
methods. 

One excellent illustration of this fact is 
afforded “y the foundations of the Campanile 
of St. Mark, Venice, which, as originally 
proportioned, proved capable of sustaining 
enormous pressures for more than a thousand 
years, and still remain in the foundations of 
the new tower. 

The original Campanile was a marked 
exception to the general rule that failures of 
masonry work are more frequently due to 


defective foundations than to weakness of the 
superstructure. : 

Other buildings of considerable age demon- 
strate the fact that early architects did not 
always carry the practice of applied 


quite far enough to ensure permanent stability. 


Winchester Cathedral and St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral illustrate this point, for, as shown by 
recent troubles, a somewhat greater foundation 
depth would have rendered these structures 
independent of the causes which have 
gradually reduced the bearing power of the 
upper strata. 

In mentioning these examples we intend no 
slur on the memory of the original designers, 
our object being merely to indicate the 
connexion between geology and architecture. 

Although the largest buildings erected to- 
day do not surpass in magnitude those con- 
structed ages ago, the average dimensions, 
and particularly the height of modern build- 
ings, has very much increased in cities and 
towns. Consequently, architects feel more 
than ever before the need for careful investiga- 
tion into the design of foundations and the 
loads that may safely imposed upon 
various kinds of rock and soil. 

This attitude is denoted in a sense by the 
action of the Science Standing Committee of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects in 
asking members to furnish particulars of 
their personal experience concerning founda- 
tion ioads. 

Although heartily in accord with the 
movement in question, and believing that it 
will bring forth much interesting informa- 
tion, we are not sure that the facts collected 
will be suitable for anything more than 
general guidance. One reason for this sup- 
position 1s to be found in the fact that con- 
ditions vary considerably according to localit 
and even in the same locality, and another is 
the difficulty of obtaining exact data which 
lend themselves to comparison. 

A somewhat kindred appeal on the sub- 
ject was recently made by an eminent 
American civil engineer, with the result that 
out of 300 engineers in various countries who 
were asked to contribute information as to 
safe pressures on foundations, only thirty 
replies of any value were receiv Even 
those were indefinite on important inatters 
connected with the pressures and local condi- 
lions. 

The architect who builds upon solid rock is 
free from the uncertainty attaching ta the 
pressure that may be ied to many kinds 
of a, for Pgs the softest ernest of 
rock are capable of sustaining wi ect 
safety the greatest load due to any F owt of 
masonry foundations. Table I. gives the 
minimum and maximum of numerous 
tests on some representative varieties of 
British rock, and for comparison the results 
obtained between 1883 and 1905 at Water- 
town Arsenal, U.S.A. ° 


Taste I.— Compressive Resisrancre oF 
Various Rocks Testep In THE ForM or 
SmatL Cupes. Resuts tn Tons (2,240 tz.) 
PER SQUARE INCH. 


British. Rae 





Kind of Roex. |. American. 
sates 14-1 MS 
Basalts 769 1580 [ae 
Slates  65B-1,N52 NRT 
70- 956 233-1550 
Limestones ..... 965 


Fig. 5. Weaving | Sheds (May 24, 1910). 
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Owing to the fact that available data con. 
—— compressive resistance of i: 
have ; furnished by testing cutes of 
different sizes, it is impossible to collate the 
figures in the form of a table iving a reliable 
guide to the relative strength of strata oc. 
curring in various districts of the kingdom. 

Moreover, it is known that a given volume 
of material under compression exhibits much 
greater resistance when incorporated in a 
larger mass of the same material than that 
shown by the same volume in the form »/ 
a test cube. 

Thus, a 12-in. cube examined in the testing 
machine will not bear so heavy a pressure as 
can be applied to an area of 144 sq. in., con- 


stituting part of the surface of a block measur- | 


ing, say, 10 ft. in every direction. The 
reason for this increased resistance is 
obviously to be found in the lateral support 
furnished by the surrounding material and 
the distribution of the pressure over a large: 
area. But it is not easy to compute wiih 
any degree of accuracy the greater strengti 
so afforded. ee 
Professor Ira 0. Baker states in his 
standard treatise on “ Masonry Constructicn” 


the results of experiments made by him with | 


the object of establishing the ratio oi the 
erushing pressure distrituted over the whole 
surface of a block and the crushing pressure 
concentrated on a small portion of a block. 
Table Ii. gives the results of the expsr- 
ments, where the concentrated pressure was 
applied by means of a steel die, with the 
area of Gar7 aq. in., at varying distances 
from the corner of a large block, and the 
ordinary crushing strength was obtained by 
testing to destruction cubes of the same 
materials as used for the first experiments. 
From this table it is clear that the resist- 
ance increases very rapidly with the thickness 
of the block, with the distance of the 
concentrated pressure from the edge of the 
block. 
These results, which are of special interest, 
should be found useful for guidance in various 


classes of design, as well as in connexion with | 


the bearing power of rock. 


If any uncertainty exists with respect ‘c 


the adequate si of the rock which is 

to form the site for a building, the prop‘ 

course is to have carefully-selected species 

tested, and to take ths _sare-boering nat 2 

one-eighth the compressive resistance 0! © 
eakest cube 
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12 Limestone ...-<seerosnres 4 111,188 4,761 240 
| Limestone 7 2 64,077 3,453 185 
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ical experience and discrimination being 


| a whose value should never be overlooked. 
No classification, even if accompanied by 
“the most complete obtainable reco 


wo bear- 
ing power, could afford a true i 

sition of the safe load for soil in different 
healities. The various kinds of soil do not 
j ualities like manufac- 
wed products, they are found in strata of 
ing consolidation and thickness, and are 


wore or less permeated by water. 





SCREW PILES IN THE 


VICTORIA PIER, FLEETWOOD. 


Tue new promenade pier opened at Fleet- 
vod in June last is a structure of steel and 
as-iron with a timber jetty, and includes 
wutrance offices and a bandstand, with pro- 
vision for the erection of a pavilion suitable 


- jor concerts and other entertainments. 


The landward end is situated on the fore- 


hort ab a point opposite Windsor-terrace, 


m the Fielden Esplanade, the work having 
wen executed for the Fleetwood Victoria Pier 


} Company, Lid., to the designs of Mr. J. E. 
Naliord, civil engineer, of , 
The entrance offices and a are con- 


» fructed on a foundation formed ky 


fillin 

broken stone, boulders, brickbats, and wer 
space bounded on the south side by 
. the Fielden Esplanade and on 
north, east, and west by new concrete 
vals. The entrance building is of brick, and 

suitable accommodation for the pay 
ape and stores. All columns or piles in 
* plier are of cast-iron with bracing of steel 
being of mild 
some timber joists 

on top of the cross girders 

decking ig of creosoted timber. mes 
As shown in the accompanying illustration, 


| the piles are of 10-in. diameter, with a screw 


nge or a pointed end 


eg for drivi 
toni length, and the sk agpn 


requisite — caps, 
u lengt 
is of construction are dae doa in 


bsoil underlying the sandy bed at 


ordinary way, 
movement of 


Were origin: i 

r Mitchel! aed, eee teat 
ey @ well as in marine works of 
throuhout the world. - 
extended area of the 
ng power of serew 


ENGINEERING NOTES. 


To srrne water from the new 

Deep-Level reservoir at Hill View, in 
Yonkers, through the Borough 

New York. of the Bronx and Manhattan 
Island, and under the East 

River to Brooklyn, it has been decided by the 
Board of Water Supply to construct an 
aqueduct in the form of a tunnel about 17; 
miles long, ranging in diameter from 11 ft. to 
15 ft., and in depth from 200 ft. to 750 ft. 
below surface level. This important engineer- 
ing work will be executed throughout in solid 
toes enanisting of the geeies, o ist, and lime- 
stone formations underlying New York City. 
The tunnel will be lined with concrete, with 
the average thickness of 15 in., and special 
provision made for backing in places where 
soft rock may be encountered. The plans 
make provision for the distribution of water 
by way of twenty-three uptake shafts of 14 ft. 
diameter in each of which will be placed a 4-ft. 
diameter pipe. Two of the shafts are specially 

to ; 


one at a low 
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For the new piers destined 

Quebec Bridge to support the giant canti- 

Pier Caissons. levers of the Quebec Bridge 

three large caissons have been 

built—one for the south pier, 181 ft. long by 

55 ft. 6 in. wide, and two for the north pier, 
each 85 ft. long by 69 ft. wide. 

Caisson No. 1, completed last year, was 
orizinally intended for the north pier, but, 
owing to difficulties in the way of sinking it 
there, was removed to the dry dock at St. Joseph 
de Levise and kept there until the present 
spring. After having been strengthened and 
thoroughly caulked it was floated out and 
towed into position by the aid of steam tugs 
and winding engines, as shown in the accom- 
panyinzg diagram. This caisson is placed 65 ft, 
south of the old pier, centre to centre, a space of 
10 ft. clear being left between the two structures. 
As the river bed is free from water at low tide 
the site was levelled in advance, and to assist 
operations a breakwater of rock-filled cribs 
was built on the up-stream side, as well as the 
staging and guide timbers shown in the plan. 

The caisson was floated out of the dry dock 
on May 28 and towed to within about 150 ft. 
from the bridze, a distance of some 9 miles. 
Four steel wire cables connected with the 
winding engines were then attached, and the 
huge structure was successfully drawn into 
position, the only difficulty experienced having 
been to guide it in the rapid current due to 
the incoming tide. The caisson drew 10 ft. of 
were the unsubmerged portion being 30 ft. 
hgh. 

Caissons No, 2 and No. 3 for the north pier 
are completed, and were towed into position in 
May and June last. No. 2 has been sunk 
several feet below the river bed, and the sinking 
of No. 3 has been started by this time. These 
two caissons were 33 ft. high at the time of 
Jaunching and drew 8 ft. 6 in. and 9 ft. of 
water respectively. They have been placed 
65 ft. to the south of the old north pier, centre 
to centre, thus providing for the cantilever span 
of 1,890 ft., as in the original bridge design. 


A paper read before the 
Some Doubtful Institution of Heating and 
Points in Ventilating Engineers by Mr. 
Hot-Water E. R. Dolby, M.Inst.C.E., 
Heating. discusses some of the methods 
used at the present time to 
determine the effective head in low-pressure 
hot-water installations where gravity alone is 
relied upon to produce the required circulation. 
Assuming a simple case where the water column 
is 49 ft. high, the flow temperature 200 deg. F., 
and the return temperature 160 deg. F., Mr. 
Dolby gives the head calculated by the formule 
of four well-known authorities as follows :— 
. 6838 in. 
; 6°708 ,, 
Carpenter 3600 ,, 
Rietschel 6710 ,, 

It is seen, therefore, that, whatever be the 
methods adopted by Hood, Baldwin, and 
Rietschel in the particular case cited, the results 
differ very little, but that the head given by 
Carpenter's rule is only about 53 per -cent. of 
the average value of the other three. 

Professor Carpenter, in “ Heating and Ven- 
tilating Buildings,” states that “most com- 
putations of the velocity of c’-culation of hot 
water have entirely neglected vine effect that 
the mass or weight of the water moved has 





on the velocity, and hence the results as com- 
puted have n many times greater than 
actually found.” On another page he says :— 
“As result of experiment the writer 

considerable variation in different measure- 


ments of velocity, but in no case did he find 


a velocity greater than that indicated by the 
formula.” The formula in question is :— 
- / HW) 
m= V+) 

where W, re nts the weight of water in 
the return ochinn, and W the weight of water 
in the flow column. : 

The author admits Professor ter to be 


Carpen 
one of the first authorities on were, Sar iBeirad 
United States, while pointing out that 
Rietschel has for many years been esteemed 
one of the foremost authorities on the subject 
in Germany. —— it is owing to the 
great difference 
the formula of these authorities that 
calls into question the theory of Professor 
Carpenter. 

At first sight, he says, it would a that 
it should be easy to determine w of the 
two formule is the correct one, but the matter 
is not so simple as it appears, accurate results 
depending upon a correct estimation of the 
frictional resistance of the internal surface of 
the pipes used, and the diminishing viscosity 
of water as temperature increases. 

Discussion on the paper will be continued at 
the October meeting of the Institution, when 
it is expected that several interesting com- 
munications will be forthcoming. : 


Connectine the artistic and 
The Risorgi- ethnographic sections of the 
mento Bridge, International Exhibition in 
Rome. Rome, the bridge opened 
this year across the River 
Tiber is remarkable as including the longest 
reinforced concrete arch hitherto completed, 
the clear span being 328 ft. and the 
rise 32°8 ft. The arch. proper consists of a 
curved slab, approximately 66 ft. wide, 18 in. 
thick at the springings, and 8 in. thick at the 
crown, The spandrels are hollow, bei 
formed of longitudinal and transverse walls 
partitions supporting the roadway above. The 
abutments are founded on piers sunk by the 
Compressol system, and, like all other parts 
of the structure, consists of reinforced concrete. 
This notable work, which has been tested to 
the satisfaction of the city authorities, was 
executed by the Porcheddu Company, having 
been commenced in November, 1909. 


Lifting 
Magnets. 


title of this note. A recent 
Stratton, of a gen U.S.A., gi 
demonstrating the practical 
magnets in the iron trade, Fi 
— out 35 tons of metal 


tween the sabes 2 Dolby 


R 22, 1911 
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obvious advantages over as troy 


the ve important piece of electyj 

apparatus in use and the o 

most difficult to make satisfactory ; 

the oven. Some makers follo 

of the range by combining th 
and similar appliances 
: an ata apparatus 

an arrangement generally giving the nos 
satisfactory results. It should be noted tha 
the heat-energy applied inside an oven j 
consumed and lost vs: (1) Cooking 
, (2) loss by radiation, (3) loss due to the 
escape of hot air chiefly when the door j 
The greatest loss is that due to (3) 

and if the oven can be arranged so that the do 
be opened when the food is put 
i _ taken out, considerable heat economy 
author has devoted some time to the 
of electric oven design, and believes 
whole secret of success depends on two 

vision of uniform heat through 
space, and a steady circulation 
of the hot air currents in the correct directions 
to avoid “ airlocks ” over and around the food, 
Given these two conditions the cooking is 
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Pr 
Gray’s Electric Oven. 


throughout the oven, and the 
tae coe cpus periodically for the 


of changing the position of the objects 
treatment. It is essential, however, 


that there should be a light inside and an inspe- B% 


tion window, as well as an interior thermometer 

indicating temperature. 
The » Paani ng sketch illustrates the 
of the electric oven devised by 
Mr. Gray. Heat is generated by two clements 
at the bottom, the heated air rising in two side 
formed by emerging at the top inte 

en proper. After 
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ug NEW YORK BUREAU OF 
TH ILDINGS IN 1910. 
aver fot male ee ae 


| \ ‘President of Manhattan by Mr. 
4 Ay R P. Miller, M.Am,.Soc.C.E., 
+” econls the operations of the Bureau 
| ¢ Buildings for last year, and in addi- 
F tin to the customary statistics contains 
deal of information which should be 
seresting to builders and public authorities 


F » our own country. 

‘ Building Applications. 

‘The activity of building contractors on a 
psricted site where every square foot of 
F ground, save public parks and open spaces, 
"has long ago been allocated, is shown by the 
| cord that in 1910 plans were approved for 
wildings to cost over 20,000,000/., a 
winding 800 new structures representing 
nne-enths of that value. The average cost 
yer building amounted to 23,0002. Compared 
vith the figarés of 1870 for the entire city, 
then inclading Manhattan and much of the 
Brox, those for 1910 show two-and-three- 
quarter times the number of buildings and 
the con- 
trast appearing more remarkable when it is 


| tome in mind that at the earlier date the 
process of natural development was still in 


progress. 

Tne subjoined table gives an analysis of 
building applications during 1910, excluding 
alerations to existing structures :— 











Cass ot Building. | No, | Zotl Cost por 
£ £ 
Dwelling Houses ............ p.. Be 9,100 
Bite cvs cesses 7 | ‘191,000 Zen 
MOE noon | 2) | 6108880 © 28.500 
| Office Buildings... 4¢ | 2478120 56,320 
F Cuurebes oo 1 seaiene 29,520 
; Me Bie tabs a) 590,420 13,280 
Miscellaneous... ; 143 $1,941 580 





Types of New Buildings. 

A satisfactory feature presented by the 
buldings in respect of which applications were 
mde is the large proportion represented by 
freresisting construction, as demonstrated in 


me the subjoined table :— 


yong tng eee mainte 


¢ No. of P ‘ , 
cai, Bal! Leen | Poor Aree tage" of 
ings. Buildings)  “t * 
| Preresist ng so at | 19,028,900 © @80 
_ pielaneous. 1 169 EOL oon OF 

RR 6 uz 33,200 v1 
steamer en ee 
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HE BUILDING TRADE 


Unsafe Buildings. 

During the year 2,341 buildings were re- 
ported as unsafe, and of thoes Las were 
made safe by the owners on order from the 
Bureau, im 104 others application to the 
Supreme Court had to be made, and in others, 
again, the bui were demolished. 

One very useful duty of the Bureau, finding 
no counterpart in Great Britain, is that of 
undertaking all emergency work that may 
arise in connexion with building operations. 


Thus the Bureau attend directly to the 


shoring or demolition of buildings that have 
partly collapsed, the object being to safe- 
guard the public with the least possible 
delay. in ove special case last year they 
had to dig out the body of a man who had 
tunnelled under Ludlow-street for the purpose 
of robbing a jeweller’s shop, and was killed 
by a fall of the tunnel roof. 


Fire Escapes. 


The report states that strenuous resistance 
is odered to orders made by the Bureau, if 
compliance with sects. 103 and 108 of the 
Building Code, to provide adequate egress 
from buildings in case of fire or panic. Com- 
plaints as to the lack of facilities have teen 
received from several sources, including the 
State Factory Inspector and the Fire Depart- 
ment, During 1910, some 872 cases were 
reported in which exit facilities were absent 
or defective, and we learn that a large 
number of cases still await settlement, many 
of them being from two to seven years old. 
This is a state of things clearly demanding 
attention. The 872 cases mentioned are thus 
analysed :—Ouiside escapes needed, 495; 
escapes out of order, 227; obstructions to be 
removed, 89; stairways required, 43; doors 
to open outward, 14. 


: Lift Inspection. 

Periodical inspection is made by the 
Elevator Division of 8,420 passenger lifts, 
with the result that about 1,000 breaches of 
the rulos were reported during the year. No 
inspection is made of the 10,000 goods lifts in 
the borough. Unfortunately, lift accidents are 
not fully reported at present, but from 4 
record attemrted during the last five months 
of 1910 it seems ten passenger and four goods 
lift accidents oceurred, with seven persons 
killed and fourteen injured. Six of these mis- 
adventures were due to defective ropes and 
machinery, and five to carelessness of 
passengers. 

In ‘eteananit of an accident early in the 
year, When a number of persons were injured 
owing to the fracture of the sheave strap in 
the lift of a ten-story building, a new regula- 
tion was issued demanding the reconstruc- 
tion or strengthening of all such straps in 
use. This regulation has been rigorously en- 
forced, and its wisdom is justified by the 
discovery that in sixteen cases the straps were 
found broken when the machinery was taken 
apart, and it was mere good fortune that 
more accidents had not occurred. 


Brick, Cement, and Concrete Tests. 

An important duty undertaken by the 
Bureau is the testing of materials in the form 
of bricks, in order to furnish data for the 
issue of regulations and the modification of the 
regulations already in force. The following 
table gives the average results of tests made 
ty the Bureau up to the end of last year :-— 


OLD MATERIALS ON A 


BUILDING SITE. 
Frou a Lecar Cowrrisvrog. 

Wuo is entitled to the old materials on 
ihe site when new buildings or works of any 
other description are to be erected’ This is 
a question which is often asked in practice, 
and it is important for the builder to know 
the correct answer. Sometimes, of course, 
the matter is provided for in the contract 
entered into between the parties ; and to avoid 
the possibility of dispute it is always best to 
insert a clause dealing with old materials, for, 
in spite of a common telief to the contrary 
effect, it is clear law that an obligation upon 
a contractor to clear away old materials does 
not necessarily vest those materials in him. 
Again, where, by his contract, a contractor is 
bound to make an excavation, the material 
excavated does not necessarily become vested 
in him. On the contrary, if a contractor make 
use of materials thus supplied to him, the 
employer may set off their price against the 
amount due under the contract. For instance, 
in one ease the plaintiff contracted to do 
certain work for the defendant, and to find 
the materials which the plaintiff made use of 
in the work. It was held that the defendant 
was entitled to deduct the value of the 
materials supplied by him from the contract 
price. 

The imporfance (to the employer) of some 
clause dealing with old materials lies in the 
fact that, if nothing is said about them, the 
contractor may remove them. Having re- 
moved them, he may sell them. In that case, 
If he were to become bankrupt, the employer 
could not get the goods back, but would be 
relegated to his right of proving for their 
value in the contractor’s bankruptcy. In 
these circumstances the architect should be 
careful to secure the insertion of an old 
material clause in the contract, by which his 
employer is to become bound. Where the 
contract for erecting a building or executing 
other works makes no reference to old 
materials, it seems that the contractor will 
be under an implied obligation to clear them 
away. In drawing his specification, the 
architect often inserts a clause to the follow- 
ing effect :-—“ Materials on the site to te used 
as far as possible.” If a tender is made by 
a builder on the basis of such a specification, 
care should be taken to ascertain whether any 
deduction has been made in respect of old 
materials. If the builder, having made no 
deduction, makes use of any of the materials, 
the architect may set their value off against 
the contract price; and even if he has made 
a deduction, but has not informed the archi- 
tect. of the fact, there may still be a set off. 
For instance, in a case tried 
tiff, a builder, sued for the sum of 800/., the con- 
tract price payable on completion of the works. 
The architect had certified that the works were 
completed. The contract contained the 
following clause :—‘‘ All old lead to be dis- 
placed by new to become the property of the 
contractor, who will make a due allowance 
for same."’ The defendant employer pleaded 
a set off of 381., the estimated value of old 
lead. It was held that, as the contractor 
could not prove that he informed the <w- 
ployer or the architect that, in making bis 
estimate, he had allowed for the value vi 
the old lead, the set off was good. 

The following is a convenient form of old 
material clause :—“ All materials upon the site 
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or upon the space to be covered by the con- 
tract works at the date of the 

all materials and things excavated by t 
contractor from the works 


Such : 
approved by the architect for the purpose of 
the works shall be paid for by the contractor 
at a price to be named in his tender or, ‘f 
not named, to be ascertained by the architect, 

and all other materials shall be named 7 

the contractor from, or deposited, stacked, 
or spead on the site as where and when 
directed by the architect.” 

In cases where the contractor is not per- 
mitted to remove gravel, ballast, etc., the 
following clause is sometimes used :— ‘ 

“ The contractor shall not sell or otherwise 
dispose of, except by using same for 
the purpose of the contract and the works to 
be constructed and erected thereunder, ai 
sand, stone, gravel, clay soil, or other material, 
or substance of any kind or deseription what- 
soever which may be obtained from excaya- 
tions or found on the ground by the 
contractor.”’ 


BOILER EXPLOSIONS IN 1910. 


From the recently issued Board of Trade 
Report it appears that the total numter of 
boiler explosions and personal injuries result- 
ing therefrom during last year were above 
the average for the past twenty-seven years. 
Two satisfactory points, however, are that the 
number of persons injured was little above the 
average, and that the number of fatal accidents 
was only about half the average. As the term 
“ boiler explosion” covers mishaps in steam 
pipes, steam chests, steam cooking ovens, and 
all kinds of apparatus wheré steam is used, the 
number of accidents reported is no criterion 
as to boiler explosions proper, and we are 
glad to find that there is no increase in serious 
explosions. Of the 103 explosions reported, 
sixty happened on land and forty-three on 
ships. The causes of explosion, as given in 
Appendix B, were as follows :— 

Deterioration or corrosion, 26; defective 
design or excessive pressure, 52; defective 
workmanship or materials, 16; water-hammer, 
9; ignorance or neglect of attendants, 8; 
miscellaneous, 12. 

The following is a classified list. of the boilers 
and apparatus in which explosions occurred :— 

Horizontal multitubular toilers, 16; loco- 
motive-type boilers, 3; water-tube boilers, 9; 
vertical boilers, 6; Lancashire boilers, 2; 
tubes in steam ovens, 16; heating apparatus, 
5; steam pipes, stop-valve chests, etc., 30; 
miscellaneous, 19. 

in forty six cases the boilers and apparatus 
were not suiject to insurance or expert inspec- 
tion, the latter being a safeguard which should 
always be adopted in connexion with steam 
generating plant. From the first classified list 
given atove it will be seen that most of the 
accidents were due to preventible causes, and 
we hope that avoidable explosions may soon 
be obviated entirely. The valuable work of 
the Board of Trade in investigating all mis- 
haps, whether serious or trivial, is certainly 
helping towards this desirable end. 


PALMIER’S TRAVELLING 
CRADLES AT THE ARMY 
AND NAVY STORES. 


Many of our readers are familiar with the 
bridge connecting the front and back buildings 
of the Army and Navy Stores in Victoria- 
street, Westminster, the structure in question 
being at such a distance above the inter- 
mediate street as to render it inaccessiktle by 
ordinary means for the purpose of exterior 
cleaning and painting. If crdinary scaffold- 
ing were employed, the cost, of erection, with 
due provision for the conduct of vehicular and 
pedestrian traffic, would be quite dispropor- 
tiohate, as may be understood without much 
consideration. Thanks, however, to the sus- 
pended scaffold introduced by Palmer's 
Travelling Cradle and Scaffold Company, the 
difficulty has been readily surmounted in the 
case of this and various other large buildings 
in London and elsewhere. 

The accompanying view shows two of the 
cradles suspended from overhead wire cables 
stretched between the two blocks of the Army 
and Navy Stores, enabling workmen to get 
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at every part of the intercommunication bridge 
without the least trouble. 

lt is unnecessary for us to give particulars 
as to the details of the cradles, as these were 
fully stated in our article of March 10 last on 
“SeaTolds for Steel-Frame Buildings.” 


ASPHALT: SUPPLIES AND 
PREPARATION. 


Josxpuus, in his antiquities of the Jews, 
states that Nimrod, the grandson of Noah, 
incited the people to build a tower “ which 
was so great and strongly built that its great 
height seemed, on the ‘view, to be less than 
it really was. It was tuilt of burnt brick 
cemented together with mortar made from 
bitumen that it might not be liable to admit 
water. The place where they built the tower 
is called Babylon.” Herodotus says that, in 
building the walls of Babylon, the clay dug 
out of the trenches, afterwards to form the 
moat, was made int» bricks as soon as it 
was carried up, and burnt in kilns. When 
they had a sufficient number the bricks were 
cemented together with hot bitumen, and at 
every thirtieth row craters of reeds were 
inserted. 

The bitumen was obtained from the River 
Is, a pag ad of the Euphrates, and was 
brought to Babylon; lumps of bitumen being 
found in great akundance floating in the 
river. 

Josephus explains that it was collected in 
ships by those whose trade it was, and 
difficult to pick up, vinegar was poured over 

Once having 


end into the ship the rest-followed and con- 
tinued until the ship was full. The sailors 
then cut it to prevent any more entering. 
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As a steel or brass knife would not cut it, 
they had jo resort to another expedient. 
They smeared blood across thé titumen, which 
caused a break immediately, and the inflow 


ceased. 

In the alluvial plains of Assyria, both clay 
and bitumen were found, - bituminous 
cement bubbling out of the ground. It «s 
collected by the Arabs at the present day. 

There are also very early evidences of the 
use of bitumen as a lining for cistegns and 
Ma ngs asphalt phaltum { 

Mine i | or as um. from 
the Dead : ‘where it vies found in 
ancient times, is produced ecompost- 
tion of animal and vegetable substances. In 
colour it varies from a black to a blackish 
brown not unlike coal in appearance. Its 
general nature is therefore resinous with a 
s.g of 15, and its chemical formula is 
Cis Hrs O. ; 

The lake at Trinidad sys Se area of 
about 99 acres is the most remarkable d:posit, 
being of unknown d intersecte:! with 
streams of water. It er in the ran 
rounding country in. deposits of varying sz. 
and aa olf Rosle pe the rivers or 8 
cast the seashore. It also is to be found 


places in Europe, but not to any 


in Vi 

great extent, usually being found in greatest 
In Cabs, : oo fine sph is found known 

as idcaas auahaik. and also a fine asphalt of 
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up to a temperature of 400° Fahr., after 
which it is run inte moulds to cool. These 
fat cakes are then imported into this country, 
broken up, and again heated in the cauldron. 
From 5 oz. to 8 oz. of bitamen is then added 
along with 20 oz. to 40 oz. of clean grit; lime- 
stone or sandstone teing used, or else granite 


‘ hippings. 


THE STRIKES AND 


EMPLOYMENT. 

Tub figures published in the Beard of Trade 
lover Gazette furnish food for thought. 
They show an improvement in employment as 
compared with a year ago. The trade union 
retuns show 33 per cent. unem a as 
compared with 4 per cent. August, 2910. 
They also show a net meease in the results 
t changes in the rate of wages of 9,400/. 
pr week, and these are two signs much relied 
upon a8 indicating a period of prosperity; yet. 
despite this, the strike demon ov Ws 
tverything, aud during the month 100 new 
disputes were commenced, and the number of 
workpeopie involved in current disputes was 
°13,615, or 124.507 more than in July, whilst 
the working days lost during this one month 
vere 2,523,500. Up te the end of July 





5,498,000 w rking days had been lest, so the 


tal has BG reached 7,821,800 working days. 
in the whole vear 1909 but 2,560,425 working 
days were lost, althongh 1908 was a bad year 
with 10,632.6°>5 working days lost through 
sinkes, We lave nog the for 1910 
before ys, vu che above statistics surely show 
that Mo imdust:ial nation cam prosper when 
Improving coulions of trade are squandered 
and Working J.vs lost te this exteng through 
industrial disovtes. The 7,821,800 working 
days lost in the eight months of this r 
must Tepresent a loss in wages to the w ing 
ClaAgseg Close! pproximating 2,000, 0002. 
GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 
THe follow i r tenders been accep 
daring the post month gp Government 
“partinents nomed:—Adméiralty, Works De- 
Mrtment: Tur macadam for Messrs. 
Bristowe & Co.. 20, Tothill-street, 8.W.; works 
Cate floating and Mr. J. T. 
heating de Albion Sihipy . sand 
os tention uarters, Chatham 
F Deane & Boal, Led, 1 Aveapabeeek 
Mi ©} Teinforced concrete ; corners ti ia 
Mewrs. Hi. Lovatt, [d., ie 

olverhampton. services— 


J. 






Arsenal— Messrs. wton & Co. 
Lid., Thorncliffe works, near Sheffield; 
remetalling roads and parades, Ponsonby and 


urragh, 

ing, Newbridge—Mr. T. 0’ Mahony, 
Fermoy, co. ; renewal of stable paving, 
Royal Pavilion Stables, etc., Aldershot—Mr. 
buildi Landguard—Messrs. W. F. Bilay. 
LAd., "Diteed- aus, Woolwich; supply and 
erection of aeroplane shed, Durrington Down, 
Salisbury—Mr. W. Harbrow, South Bermond- 
sey Station, S.E. Jndia Office, Store Depart- 
ment: LBridgework—Messrs. Horsehay - 
pany, Horsehay. Crown Agents for the 
Colonies: Bridge—Messrs. Ironworks 
Company, Ltd., Cannmg Town, E.; bridge- 
work—Messrs. The Horseley Company, Ltd 
Tipten, Staffs; cement—Messrs. Associa 

Portland Cement Manufacturers, Lid., 8, 
Lioyd’s-avenue, E.C.; Messrs. Peters Bros., 
72, Victoria-street, S.W.: Messrs. Wouldham 
Cement Company, Ltd., 35, Great St. Helen's, 
E.C.: steelwork, ete—Messrs. William Bain 
& Co., Ltd., Lochrin Ironworks, Coatbridge; 
structural work—Messrs. The Horseley Com- 
puny, Lid., Tipton, Staffs. Office of Works: 
Builders’ work—National Gallery of Scotland : 
reinforced concrete roofs—Messrs. Scott, Mar- 
shall, & Co., 2, St. Andrew's-square, Edin- 
burgh: Somerset House, repository—Messrs. 
Galbraith Bros. Ltd, Camberwell Green. 
8.E.: drainage, Bushey House—Messrs. Dent 
& Hellyer, 3, Red Lion-square, Wc. ; 
Chelsea Hospital—Messrs. John Peattie & 
Son, 3, Victoria-grove, Kensington, W.; fore 

circulation heating apparatus, Windsor Castle, 
Royal Gardens—Messrs. Mackenzie & Moncur, 
Ltd.. Balcarres-street, Edinburgh; heating 
services, British Museum extension—Messrs. 
The Brightside Foundry and Engineering 
Company, Ltd. 23, Victoria-street, 4 a 
National: Gallery, west wing, and _ Patent 
Office extension— Messrs. Cannon & Hefford, 
Stanbury-road, eckham, 58.E.; hot-water 
service, Imperial College of Science— Messrs. 
The ightside Foundry and wom geet 


Company, Ltd., 28, Victoria-street, 8. 

General Post oe Engineering Department - 
Electric lifts, est Central strict Office, 
London, W.C.—Messrs. Medways Safety Lift 
Company, Rolt-street, Deptford, SE.  Metro- 
politan Police: Carrying out alterations at 
Kennington-lane Section House — Messrs. 
Prestige & Co. Ltd. Cambridge Wharf. 
Grosvenor-road, 8.W.; erection of new station 
and stables at Plaistow—Messrs. E. Lawrance 
& Sons, Ltd., 15, Wharf-road, City-road, N. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


ee 





CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, KINGSWOOD. 

The various alterations and additions to 
this church have been carried out from the 
designs of Messrs. La Trobe & Weston, archi- 
tects. of Bristol. The contract has been 
carried out by Messrs. Palser & Newton, 
builders, of Bath. 

NEW CHURCH, age cme 

church of St. Mary the Virgin ss 
angi at oo of about 10,000/., from 
the i of Mr. T. R. Kitsell, architzot. 
Messrs. Pethick Bros. 


$7. JOHX’S CHURCH, CANONBURY. 


reredos nd some carved panelling 
. “in this church at a cost 


the was 

= ‘by Mr. A. Robinson, of 

 - Vari other improvements 

Bea tng ea 
the electric-light 


be 






Crisp i giazing), Mr. 
Sill artentoon electric lighting). The 
hot-water apparatus, Messrs. Marriott & Co. 


the contract was carried out by Mr. T. Hilton, 
builder, of Bishop Auckland. 
NEW SCHOOL, TEWKESSURY. 
The estimated cost of the erection of this 
school is about 1,300/., and the work has been 


Phillips, of Gloucester. 
NEW SCHOOL, UPPERMILL. 

With reference to the short paragraph under 
this heading in our last week’s issue (page 
310}, an error was made in giving the name 
of Mr. Graham as the county architect. The 
— for this school were prepared Mr. 

ohn Stuart, the county education architect, 
and the work carried out under his supervision. 
Mr. Graham was the contractor for the works, 
and the clerk of works was Mr. H. Schofield 


LOWESTOFT PAROCHIAL HALL. 

A new Parochial Hall is being erected at 
Lowestoft in Alexandra-road. ‘The contract 
for the building of the imstitute was 4,000/. 
Messrs. Mobbs Bros. have been entrusted with 
the building contract, the architect being Mr. 
H. C. W. Blyth, Lowestoft. St. Margaret's 
Parish Institute is designed in the late Gothic 
style, with a facade of red brick and bath- 
stone dressings. It consists of a hall on the 
first floor, 60 ft. by © ft. There are seven 
class-rooms opening on each side, with a plat- 
form at the end, retiring-rcoms, and lavatories. 
On the ground floor are the institute rooms, 
billiard-room, reading-room, a small hall % ft. 
by 24 ft., choir practice-rooms, kitchen, guild 
and class-rooms, and a crush hall. It is a 
two-story building. 

HALL, ST. ANDREW'S. 

A large hall has been built for the quin- 
centenary celebrations at St. Aydrew's 
University, by Messrs. D. Mcandrew & Co., 
builders and contractors, Aberdeen. The hall 
is situated on the tennis courts behind the 
United College, and measures 225 ft. long by 
$0 ft. wide, and is seated for 3,500 people 
The hall is roofed in three bays, the central 
bay waggle, So By age 50 ft. wide by 24 ft. high 
to the underside of the tie, and two el 
side bays each 20 ft. wide by 17 ft. high to 
underside of tie. At the wost end of the hall 
the platform extends across the full width of 
90 ft., and is 20 ft. wide, approached by three 
sets of stairs from the main level of the floor 
and with two exit doors leading from a plat- 
form to a corridor behind. At the east end 
of the hall there has been formed a band 
gallery, with a floor area 3 ft. by 16 ft., 
by a separate stair outside. A 
corridor 6 ft. ‘wide extends from the east 
door the full length of the hall, terminating 
with a — of steps to the —- At the 
e entrance a cloak-room has 


750 
room, ft. by 20 ft. At the Scores entrance 
a cloak-room has. been fitted up for 500 guests, 
sts entering from North-street 
cloak-rooms have been formed in the Physics 
Laboratory and the Chemical Laboratory. 
The hall and corridors are lighted by 


TRADE NEWS. : 
Under the direction of Mr. 5. Clifford Tee, 
architect, 50, Moorgate-street, E.C., le's 
latest patent “ air-pump ” ventilators air 
inlets have been applied to the new Synagogue, 
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Ki Edward Memorial Hospital, Ealing, 
ea supplied. bs by the Well Fire & Foundry 


Cmeree = Berners-street, W. 
The er Contracting & ng 
Company, Litd., of Westminster, Reng 
successful in securing a contract — the su a4 
of some 200,000 cubic feet of freestone 
their Walldean Quarries. This stone 
required for the construction of buildings aa 
the Naval Base, Rosyth, among which are 
the Raarvcaey * Station, the Power Station, the 
sub-Electric Station, and the Boat House. 
The new electric theatre, Bournbrook, Bir- 
mingham, is being supplied with Shorland’s 
tent. exhaust roof ventilators, by Messrs. 
EA H. Shorland & Brother, Ltd., of Fails- 
worth, Manchester. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 





AperpeeN.—Baths (10,500/.); Mr. W. Dyack, 
Surveyor, Town-buildin ‘Aberdeen. 
Aberford (Yorks).—Chapel - (4,0002.); Mr. 


H. A: Chapman, Prudential-buildings, Leeds. 

Aldershot.—Drill hall; Mr. W. J. Snuggs, 
builder, Birchett-roa Aldershot. 

Arbroath.-Proposed reconstruction of in- 
firmary (8,000/.); the Directors. 

Banbury. —Offices and additions to mills, 
Station-road, for Messrs. Clarke, Ltd. 

Barry. — Training college for women 
(36,0007.}; Messrs. Tether & fivon. architects, 
Queen street, Cardiff; Messrs. W. Thomas & 
Co., builders, Tresillian- terrace, Cardiff. 

Broadford (Skye). + McKinnon Memorial 
Hospital (3,0001.); Mr. W. L. Carruthers, 
architect, 22, Queens ate, Inverness. 

Buckhurst (near - Hartfield, Sussex).—Resi- 
dence; Messrs. Tubbs & Messer, architects, 
Railway-approach, Woking; Messrs. Drowley 
Bros., builders, Woking. 

Carditt.—Offices, Queen-street, foe the Princi- 
pality Building Society; Messrs. Habershon, 
Fawckner, & Co., arehitects, 14, Pearl-street, 
Roath. Cardiff. 

Cardonald (Renfrewshire).—Four cottages, 
Lennox and Westfield roads; Mr. John Young. 
Lennox-road, Cardonald. 

Chesterton.—Pavilion, Milton-road, for the 
Magdaiene College Amalgamated Clubs. Ex- 
tensions to works. Camford-street, for the 
Cambridge Scientific Instrument Company. 
Extensions to works, Garden-walk, for Messrs. 
Pollard & Co. 

Clydebank.—Church: architect, care of the 
Trustees, Morison Memorial Church. 

Coathbridge.—Additional premises for the 
 & — Co- operative Society. 

Coleraine.—Sixty-six houses {11,300/.): Mr. 
S. J. M‘Fadden, architect, care of the Clerk, 
Coleraine Rural District Council. 

Countess Weir.—Farm buildings (4,000/.): 
Messrs. E. H. Harbottle & Sen, County- 
chambers, Exeter. 

Crewe.—Chapel (5,000/.), in connexion with 
the convent in Nantwich-road. 

Cwmbwrla (Swansea).— Proposed 
Mr. A. W. Halden, Secretary, 
mittee, Swansea Town Council. Three houses, 
Middle-road;~ Messrs. J. & F. Weaver, 
builders, Manselton Steam Joinery Works, 
Cardiff. 

Dean Bank (Durham).—New church: Mr. 
J. R. Grossart, Durham-road, Finden-hill, 
Sacriston, Durham, 

Downfield.—School (4,0002.): Mr. R. 8. 
Phillips, architect, The Cross, Gloucester. 

Dublin.—Repairs to baths and wash-houses, 
Tara-street ; r. C. J. MeCarthy, Architect, 
Dublin Corporation. 

Dunfermline.—Laundry Secretary, — 
fermline and ‘West. Fife ‘Seiailes, Lid., 
High-street, Dunfermline. 

Earsden.—Picture theatre: Mr. R. T. 
Whiteharn, Whitley Bay, Northumberland. 

Eccles.—Extensions to Eccles and Patricroft 
Hospital (5,660/.); Messrs. Hardman & Jones, 
builders, Devonshiré-road, Eccles. 

Edinburgh.—Nursing home, Chalmers-street 
(11,000/.); Mr. T.' Duncan Rhind, architect, 
28, Rutiand-street, Edinburgh. Ice rink,. Hay- 
market, for Messrs. John Swan & Sons. 

Exmouth.—Police butidings (6,000/.); Messrs. 
Harbottie, architects, Queen-street, Exeter. 

oe ee (Dorset).—Swimming bath: Mr. 

Ww. M. Marrish, Wyke-road, Gillingham... 

Gillingham (Kent): —Alterations to club and 
institute, -Balmoral-road; for A. 8. E. Club, 
Gilingham. 

Glasgow.—Extensions’ to glass warehouse, 
Waterloo-street (2,500/.)}: Mr. John B. Wilson. 
architect, 92, Bath-street, Glasgow. 


Govan.—Worksho for the Lond : 
gow Shipbuilding _pdatomey ndon and Glas 


_ school ; 
Education Com- 


Great Whyte (Hunts).—Four houses; . Mr.: 


A. J. Bateman, builder; High-street, Ramsey 
Hunts. ? 


* Sea also our list of i 
ete., ren another page Competitions, Contracts 
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“are Heath, Sta 
ringwell (Durham). —Villa (1,0002.); 
Mr ‘ TGeeaon, architect, 22, Market-place, 


Pest Sheol Bensaieielek, Me 
n.— : rley : : 
T. Sudbury, architect, 36, Lord Haddon- 


d, Ilkeston 
road, keaton (Perthshire).—Extensions to 
school {2,200/.); Mr. Lake Falconer, architect, 


27. Union Bank-buildings, Blairgowrie. 
Lairdsland.—Additions to public school 
al, S008) "A Anhited, po of the Kirkintilloch 


4 Board. 
Leigh.—Police officers’ quarters; Mr. P. J. 


Sheldon, Surveyor, Essex County Council, 
Chelmsford. 
Leominster.—Cha , at cemetery, Here- 


pel, ete. 
ford-road; - Messrs. ‘Turford & Southwell, 
builders, Ludlow. 

Liverpool.—Additions to Parkhill Hospital 
i Mr. J. T. Alexander, City Building 
urveyor, Liverpool Town Council. 

Lowestoft.—The following 
passed:—-Mr, ©. E. Cri , four houses, 
Carlton-road; Trustees of consfield Club, 
Club House, Surrey-street. 

Lurgan.—Fifty houses; . Surveyor, Lurgan 
Urban District Council. (Architect to be 
a 
gf —Jnstitute in connexion with St. 
Peter's Roman Catholic Church, Lytham. 

Maesteg (Glam.).—Proposed Council offices ; 
Mr. 8. J. Harpur, Surveyor, Maesteg Urban 
District Council. 

Mallaig. — Extensions to public school 
(2,100’.): Mr. James Falconer, architect, 4, 
Cameron square, Fort William. 

Mansfield Woodhouse. — aGemers __® of 
Wesle pyan ge 3 8 and schools for public offices 
Mr. F. P. Cook, Surveyor, Mansfield Wood- 
house Urban District Council. 

Mexborough.—-Public baths (5,000/.); Mr. 
G. F. Carter, Rural District Council Offices, 


Mexborough. 
Milnrow.—School (5,000/.); Mr. Ralph 


Littler, architect, 15, Ribblesdale- place, 
Preston. 
Monkerton Pinhoe.—-Extensions to farm- 


house, also new farmhouse and six cottages; 
Messrs. Ellis, Son, & Bowden, Bedford- 
chambers, Exeter. 

Murton (Durham).—Proposed house on 
Knaresborough Estate; Mr. G. Waterhouse, 
Surveyor, Easington Rural District Council. 

Newcastle - on -Tyne. — Building, Market. 
street; Messrs. Anderson, Sons, & Hedley. 
auctioneers, Market-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Newlands (Renfrewshire).—Nineteen cottages, 
Auldhouse-road; Mr. John Baxter, Woodhead- 
avenue, Kirkintilloch. 

New Mills.--Shed for Messrs. Crowther, 
Bruce, & Co., Ltd. 

Newport and Bedwellty FB agg s4B chung 
stations (3,600/. and 2,8002.); W. Tanner, 
Surveyor, County Hall, ook Mon, 

Newtownards.—Reconstruction of office ; 
Messrs. J. A. Gordon & Sons, builders, Ann- 
street, Scrabo, Newtownards. 


North Seaton, Throckley, and Emblethor 
Mr. v 


—Schools (2.6004. 7,000/., and 2,800/.) ; 
Crozier, County Surveyor, Shire Hall, 
Durham. 

Paignton rey tee > to school, 


Curledge-street. (7502.) ; . H. Drew, builder. 
care of Mr. J. F. pelle ary, Education 
Committee, Devon County Council, Exeter. 
Paisley.-Additions _ to. offices . and -- stores, 
gegen -road, for Messrs. Doulton & Co 


td : 
Pengam (Mon.).—School (7,125/.); Mr. R. 


Jones, builder, Caerphilly. 
Portadown.—Pro 

veyor, Portadown Urban District Council. 

Portsoy.—Extensions to public school : 


Ey Wittet, architect, 81, peenree aa 


Portswood. —- Extensions to car depot’ 
(3,4001.); Mr. H. F. Street, Hovtrical S Engineer, 


Southampton Tewn - 


Princes - End’ (Tipton).—School : ‘Mr. E. 
Richards.. Secretary, Ed tion Com 
Tipton Urban Disteiet Council, — 


_Rugby.—Enlargement of St. Matie’s Schools 
Lutterworth. 


(7801.);. Mr. Rourke, builder, 

apaiane "coo.) en oe 
sana . 
Board of Guardians, rhe ‘Diet ame ‘Genk, 


fol 


lans have been ~ 


& F. 
ouses, Middle-road, Cwmbwrla : 


eighty oe Sur- 





rool (160 extra’ | “Messrs. J. A 
mand “A. Dawson, Joint s... ; 
: Committee, — Durhan ‘tan 






Hamme 


cacascte® (475i. +. Mr. 
Towa," Goan Ras ); J. A. 


r, Southampton 


ot F ‘i h A 
+ Mente. Petter & Warren, robe 


eSouthel police officers’ 
Surveyor, 


uarters: Mr. 
Sex County 
Seuticnas-erues hall (250 places). in con. 


nexion » - St. 8 Roman Catholic 


-—- Catholic school: Mr. aj | 
= nbchitest, 13, Harrington. street, 


eo oe en, ineerin rk 
Messrs. W. Sigg ose gs Sale as 


Sta .- School, corner _ Eckington and 
Barrow Hill ‘roads ; Mr. E. W. Small, Secre. 
tary, —— a antag Derbyshire County 


_ * Police | station and courts 

oo ory Mr. Theo. Halliday and Mr. C 
‘aterson, architect Manchester and Stock. 

oe Extensions hospital, Dailstone-lane 
,8002.); Mr. W. 3. Beattie, builder, Grad- 

well-street, Stockport. 

Tonge vos wag tere .— Additions to 
e ney nton Co-operative Society. 
Sunderla oe ca for an Craven & 

Speeding B 


Sventaee-The igaesing plans have been 
assed :—Messrs. Weaver, three 
Mr. Hopkin 
Williams, three houses, Mansel- road, Bony- 
maen; Mr. -David mons, twelve houses, 
Neath-road, Plasmarl; Mr. Hyman, altera- 
tions to Oly le Skating Rink, Oxford-street : 


Mr. David as, eight houses, Bohun. 
street; Mr. James Taylor, seven houses, 
soy -street; Messrs. I. B. Jenkins & Sons, 


four houses, Bernard-street; the Secretary. 
Education Committee, Swansea ag C Rane 
additions to St. ‘Thomas's School; Mr. L. 
Brown, six Jersey-terrace ; Me 
Charles Gustavus, three houses and shops, 
High-street; Mr. William Coutts, bioscope 
hall, High-street : Messrs. Thornett & Chivers, 
warehouse, Cambrian-place. The following 
cag have been lodged :—Mr. W. J. . 
e houses, Spencer-street, Brynhyfryd; 
Hopkin Williams, ten houses, *Mansel- iad 
Chapel. Trustees, proposed additions to 
chapel, Sydney-street, Brynhyfryd : wo John 
Thomas, four Pentrechwyth-road 
Tranent.—School (5,0007.); Mr. P. 
architect, Prestonpans. aie 
athe ae owe (Mon. — Pro swimming 


ch, > navel Tredegar 
Urban Suet ‘Coane 
Treorchy (Wales).—Congregational church 
and schools (3,000/.); Mr. Beddoe Rees, 
architect, 3, Dumfries-street, Cardiff. 
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vf eiekenh oe, tee plans have 


ged:—The Estate Land and Houses, 

9 cena ond theatre, Richmond road; 
Mesa a gnber:, —— to “ Duke's 
Fe gt the Smithfield 


— Remodelling 
reat) yh ™M: A. Boswell, builder, Wolver- 
ans on. 


W hite- 


—One hundred and _ ninety-two 
scan for the Fife Coal Company. 
 Walsall.—'Bhe_ following fans have heen 


passed s— —The - additions to schools, 
‘ohn-street; Mr. 8. Wilkes, additions 1» shops. 


cks Blox : Walsall Co-operative 
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Sur Hh Blue School 
(2.0001, ee sot ais Bln Bruton, 
Somerset ; Mr. - Wikham, builder, Bridg- 
water. 
le-W. 
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THE MISUSE OF STONE. 
it is wrong to condemn & stone which has 


failed in a particular case 


without ‘further 


inquiry into the circumstances of ite nse. 


Even in the case of i stones of ‘un 
page Ser 


doutted reputation, it is 


that one stone 


purposes, and nothi 
jure the reputation 
than the -indis: 


is as good as another for ¢ 

has done more to in- 
certain kinds of stone 
viminate way in which they 


have been employed. In the selection of 


building ston: 


too much j is often 


placed upon such considerations as fashion, 


prepudive, con 


entire neglect 


of the terms 


fon as ‘to bed 
Whithed and 
Properties, the 
exterior work 
Which, in ¢! 


builder may fo: 
To Specify Bat! s 
quarry alia ¢ 


to be taken 
variability of 
terms often 


§pecifications 


enience, or cheapness, to the 


under which s 
suitability for tb 
In this reapec 
much to he desir pr 
cmployed, For exar Part- 
be ‘specified without 


and stone m2; 


‘hough, as is well known, the 
Dasebed have very different 
iormer being more durable for 
»\ large cities than the latter 


~ 





touree of the iis 


Ties ‘put. 
The use of 
external work 


is anothe: e 


mn 


‘nmination, not only 


Ut also as to 
indiscriminate 
the early halt 


used. Experies am 
i use a 
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Residence, Dunedin, New Zealand. 
Mr. Basil B, Hooper, A.R.LB.A., Architect. 


This residence is on a site only 35 ft. frontage, which, of 
course, matesially influenced the plan. The walls are in hollow 


brick, rough car at] che roof is covered with green American 


slates. 


isting atmospheric action 
eS aa f peta of the — 
ments in that city, constructed of Vermor 
marble, are now cove 


i i d experi- 
In London, notwithstanding — a : Ws gre 


the Strand, marble 


structures are — ; 
fiects obtained by its use when property 
pos we Oy of hie there are ae pega 
whieh: mention may be, made the Leautift 
ite marble from : 
Sockhelan: It seems to be clearly estab 


ted in favour of the 


reason’ this 
harder a u hite Stawell sand- 
stone for the Parliament in 
that city. 
Bad Results ! - carrying. 
[ 4d of stone 
However careiuiy : ston 
may be selected, the... s\ pled is net 


ways in accordance Wii «& rements. 
: a stated before the Comm. ¢ ippoitted 
to inquire into the cause of the... -y of the 
stone used for the Houses of Var... -nt that 
ihe stone supplied was quart. tndis- 
criminately from all the beds in ~ “warry 
face. Instead of follow the > beds 
horizontally, the whole the q's or 
worked from top te bottom, and, .. ‘ough 
some softer beds were stated to have ‘ re: 
jected, there were noticeable differem — 0 the 


determined rather by the size of the ¢ : , 
re by their quality. The stone, mox ~~ -. 
was used without seasoning, and, even iu, ” 
winter, “as- position within a fo. - 


in 
adit quarrying can also affect the sound- 
the be 
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Dvessias. 
stone we ia weathermg power hand- 
lL While some allowance 


worked material, 


~hould prebably be made for prejudice against 
machine working, it is pls . 
face ef stone is more likely 

~ stuxmed " ender the machine tocol than by 
hand working. That a shattering of the 
superficial portion does to some extent take 
place may be proved experimentally. Sawn 
test pieces usually give results in 
abrasion tests than when these have becn 
* picked” or hammer-dressed. It has been 
suggested that machine dressing should rot 
be carried out to within more than 4 in. of 
the fiuished surface, the last portion being 
worked by hand. 

Althoagh the practical importance of such 
a precaution may have been somewhat 
exaggerated, it seems to be established that 
the stresses set up by machine tools tends to 
weaken the cohesion of that part of the stone 
which is most accessible to weathering 
agencies. 


Quarry Water. 

‘ tll more important is the question whether 
tone should be dressed in its “green "’ or in 
it seasoned state. Dressing stone on the job 
aller seasoning in the quarry is believed by 
many to be a fertile cause of disintegration, 
since the protective “skin,” said to be 
formed by the loss of quarry water, is believed 
to be thus destroyed. The practice has 
thereiore been condemned by Viollet-le-Duc 
and other eminent authorities. 

To understand the force of this contention 
t is necessary to know what takes place 
during the process of seasoning. There are 
severai different views of this action. Some 
maintain that the hardening which many 
kinds of stone undergo on- the-loss of their 
quarry water is merely due to an increase of 
cohesion ia the dry state, pe as clay hardens 
on drying and tecomes soft again when water 
is absorbed. Hermann” holds this view, and 
maintains that stone hardened by ; loss of 
quarry water becomes soft again if saturated 
with moistare: : Upon this -view the hardening 
produced by- seasoning would -depend upon 
mereased granular esion alone without 
chemical action. When stone contains an 
argillaceous cement there may be a certain 
amount of truth in this explanation, but it 
does not represent the whole process in all 
cases. 

Another theory more generally held-is that 
on evaporation of the quarry water substances 
in solution are deposited- inthe surface layers 
of the stone, forming a natural cement which 
binds together the particles and closes the 
pores, thereby rendering the stone more com- 
pact and therefore less a ive. At the 
same time, aceording to this view, the action 
is believed te be mainly confined to the sur- 
face, the interior of the stone being left un- 
changed except for an increase of granular 
cohesion due to drying. . This reg: le yg 
in a re chemi — — 
to a Kind of case-hardening. . support o 
this view we have Wadsworth’s statement 
that the Potsdam - sandstone and - the 
*t. Peter’s sandstone of Wisconsin become 
compact quartzites on the outer. Gfust, while 
the inside remains porous and :friable,t. a 

henomenon ‘which the writer thinks must 

very exceptional: — 

Lastly, we have the view: that chemical 
hardening due to the deposition of dissolved 
matter as a cement extends throughout the 
whole mass of the stone. bg 

Unfortunately, there:is little or no informa- 
tion respecting the chemical composition of 
quarry water or, as it is sometimes called; the 
“sap'' of stone. This must. depend : largely 
upon the mineral composition of the stone 
itself. Mr. Barrow? explains the hardening of 
Millstone Grit quatried in Staffordshire, as 
the result of the ‘slow decomposition - of :the 
fragments of felspar present in it,: whereb 
alkaline silicates ‘are formed’ and solub 
silica is set free. The latter, on loss of water 
farnishes a wilicepus cement which binds the 


particles together. -The process resembles the 





*Hermenn. “ Steinbruchs Industri 
Steinbruchs Geologie,” > 128° Indurtrie und 


+ “ Proc. Boston Soe. Hiat” 
p. 202 (1885). of Nat. Hist..” XXIT., 


t “ Mem. Geol. <6 ” 
pee Gates Surv., North Staff. Coalfield, 


= _ Megs problem it is necessary to 
urderstand the physical processes taking place 
daring the pido or of the quarry water 
from the exposed surface of a =e of stone. 
At first sight it seems reasonable 
that, as evaporation only proceeds at the ex- 
posed surfaces, deposition of dissolved matter 
would be confined to that portion. This, 
however, involves the difficulty that the 
formation.of a superficial “ skin "’ would 
hinder further evaporation. A part of the 
quarry water would thus become either sealed 
up rel stone or — a 80 
owly t ing, in i 
would seldom be complete. 
It seems probable, therefore, that another 
principle comes into play, i.e., capillarity. It 
can be shown that when salt solutions 
through capillary tubes ‘salt is dapuattad on 
the walls of the tubes; owing to the effects of 
surface tension. The sclution thus 
continually less concentrated until finally pure 


rient can be made to illustrate this” process. 


A drop of solution of potassium per r 
placed upon blotting-paper ‘shows tri 
rings of dimi concentration as the solu- 


tion penetrates i areas. oy oe bo . A072 
silioes pernieating Rage p> ena ali 
ons. i ‘ ‘ 
stone, instead of the pelos sak ad 
towards the superficial layers it will tend to 
diminish as the rock are traversed, a 
dissolved . matter: will be thus deposited 
throughout the entire mass. Seasoning would 
then result in a chemical induration of the 
stone throughout, and nof in the superficial 


layers only : 
The present bye has failed to find evidence 


g 


i 


where considerable hardening takes place i 
the process, even when spein, stharaied with 
water, is y. ideratly higher than 
that of the same stone in a “green” condi- 
tion, and mere case-hardening is insufficient 
to explain the difference. . ; : 

At the same. time, building stones differ 
greatly in the amount and nature of the 
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na ¥ Seasoning, but also 
ee crust resulting 
agencies. The 


mainly of 
on the parts below it. 
only facilitate further 


surface is oy oe geen without 
crust being » tesurfacing 
s a fresh 
the atmosphere in 
become more or 
i may be said here 
stone, a practice 
be strongly condemned’ in all 
much quarry “ sap’ is present. 
& point of having his Portland 
: .! condition, and 
fine state of preserva- 
a his London churches at the pre. 
kad results which follow from the 
stone are largely 
frost upon the saturated 
sometimes aggravated by 
“sap’’ is still 
which has been followed with 
in the United States. The 
certain kinds of stone in a 
ion of frost is shown 
that some kinds of Bath stone 
‘Connecticut brown stone cannot 
in the open air in winter. 
Netural Pei. 
Notwithstanding the mass of existing 
evidence of the bad results which follow from 
face- in the case of stone of sedi- 
mentary origin, there are still some who deny 
the importance valk anges Bo in the build- 
ng Ge it rests upon its 
bed. Violation of this principle is 
% many failures. Con- 
s have been cited from Ncw 
iphia, where brown stone 
he form of thin slabs 
tural bedding planes, 
Veneer or Be for 
such slabs 
deterioration. 
. have been 
setting stones on 
the ans Holy Trinity Church, 
@. In almost any large city 
the bed 
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similar examples of flaking alo ding 
planes can be typiedl case may be 
seen in some of ed pillars in 
front of the Law is, Strand, London. 
natural at right angles to 
the axis of ¢ this al has 
not ; ie be are 

to | Ss te oscar 
t often” i of the 
columns ¥ them to be cut 
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the case 
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nh ject of 
ir stones 
o be fre: 
stone © 
h is im 
ck is too 


ce. is then linble to take # 


Which stone post 


st cut 

naling Mcacoous Bunter sandstone of the 

Back Forest without regard to this 

yimiple, have failed conapienously from tis 

gue. Even crystalline” & x rte 

with pronounced mica foliation, have 

fied badly in New York when set on edge. 

Oi ad, Mee ew crams 
i im 

we heen set, of without evil results 


The matter is 


current bedding is nt. It is then 
i al to avoid the existence of 


For example, in the New Red 
uncommon 


| andstone of Scotland’ it is not um to 

{nd current bedding at angles as high as forty 

to the pindlne wap, b but the 
almost 


such cases may be negligible in a well- 


| cemented rock, as may be seen in Nuremberg, 
- where much current bedded material has been 
wed. Similarly, a pronounced current bed- 


a fa on weathering in some of the 
white sandstones used in Melbourne— 
such as the Stawell stone and Dunkeld stone, 
vithout any serious ill-effects ; tut the Table 
Mountain sandstone, of Silurian age used 
ocasionally in Cape Town, ‘splits badly in 


all directions owing to this cause. 


Although, as a general principle, all 
sone should be set with the natural bed 


| perpendicular to the pressure—-that is, in most 


cases with the bedding planes in a horizontal 
tion—there are occasions when these should 
vertical. Thus, in overhanging under- 
cut cornices, or in projecting string courses, 
the bedding planes should be vertical and run 
from front to back, i.¢., at right angles to the 


| fue of the building, in order to avoid the risk 


flaking. The same applies to copings and 
to other positions in w stones are exposed 
‘a the upper and under surfaces and carry 
but jittle weight. Gothic tracer , also, is 
guerally more durable if face-bedded, because 
the cusps are in so many directions that this 
% the only way to prevent the planes. of 
lamination frown crossing the points and caus- 
ng them in time to split off. In arches the 
bedding should be at right angles to the direc- 
tn of thrust. The practice of edge-bedding 
sone in order to show the pattern sometimes 

yed on the bedding-planes, as in the 
ae of some Connecticut brown stones, is 
tot to be recommended, and ‘has spay «Fg 


_ © rapid deterioration owing to. flaking. 


her objectionable practice is to dress 
ed with a holiow bed in order to secure 
sy cunting. The result is that the weight 
§ then carried solely on the edges, instead of 
ng distributed over the whole bed, and 
place. Similar 
oe ha = in the case of 
oy? With the result thas grani i 
tts have cracke:| under ¢he load upon ma 
a pe o% Holborn Viaduet have been 
Woled as a striksi:,, example of this mistake. 


Effects Due to Embedded Metal. 


The rapture of stone by ineladed iron has 

been ttemtly scribed. "This effect has 
Leomtly si vied im detail by Mi G. 
an. whe ha- 


‘xamined many cases in 
. fs " ¥ b e t i! Lg 

' ern rail crag > one ea ? “He 
Cages. ed th: ~» fractures to the following 


1, Rapture, ovr: to epbdembeited doad ae 
2 on bridge ] ra. . 
Practore Ly -xpansion of the included 
Metal, 
wake ra ~ 
‘ tipi Geo! Surv,” TE, p. 178 (1898). 


” des 
Valrigae z Travaux, Publics de 





is better than either. 
copper cramps should always be used. 


susceptible to 


THE BUILDER. 


3. Fracture by frost, owing to infiltration of 


water into badly-sealed iron fixing. 
4. Fracture, owing to badly-worked 
to receive metal fixings. 


5. Fracture by expansion, due to rusting of 


included iron. 


To avoid these results, he recommends that 
only pnre lead should be used for sealing. 
Portland cement and sulphur should eA 
avoided. Iron is bad for cramps and dowels, 
owing to the effects of oxidation, which not 
only causes staining, but also results in expan- 
sion and splitting of the stone. Gavlanised- 
iron is better than ordinary iron, and bronze 
For fixing marble slabs 


Errors Due to Position. 


Certain parts of a building are especially 
atmospheric disintegration. 
is often the result of water running 
down a wali owing to bad construction. 
At 

beneath cornices and projections. For this 
reason al} cornices, sills; and projections 
should be “ weathered,” that is, inclined so 
that water runs off, and the softer the stone 
the steeper should be the inclination, reach- 
ing in extreme cases to one in ten. 
wise the top sheuld be covered with sheet lead. 


heric action often kegins in masonr 


Window in St. Ann’s Church, Manchester. 


was designed Mr. Arthur A. Orr and executed 
bp Bie, Heston Bounett ~ Se Our illustration is from a 
drawing exhibited at the Royal Academy this year. 
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as an efflorescence 
within the pores of . ‘e stone, and leads to 
flaking owing to tb 
crystallisation.* An -~» ‘ent dampcourse is 
a remedy in such case 
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water level, the use of non-porous stone is in. the Salting Bequest (altogether — een that of life-sized recumb ut efpy: 


essential. ; a ee NIT a: ae lk org " 
In some climates damp situations may nd A = ee ee ee eee | , Seatury. The 
cause deca even when salte are sheent, owing the great collections ‘on the * Agures, whic Songer aba — | 
us ydraulic ; ee Bs 2 ; mew 3 . has ape: me FRoAA ras Ba 0 sd i 2 ae “git 2 9 * ‘ -) 
. » 4 a > n 1S : He 
generall: the Hi gery ‘0 paige decay. in . gi Aba Teton 
countries where the temperature falls below a, ge: bs S 
freezing-point. : 

Da © walle pony uce still more insidious a al Bane an jue knight is rep 
effects. Thus mar slabs have been ruined ndrea | Oh at 1 wearing the mantl 
by fixing them against newly-built walls. The as R ‘The Paduan work : : ago and hold 
surface becomes pitted with small holes, ope rg number 0! : Y appears to be 
especially when the stone is face-bedded. It bronzes, especially dec ts, ar s dress ar holds a rosary. Oni 
is advisable never to fix marble slabs solidly 
to the wall, but to leave an intervening air 
space. Even a backing of green wood has led 
to staining from absorption of sap by the 
marble. ; 

Instances could be multiplied indefinitely, 
but the above examples are enough to show 
how the wearing properties of stone may be sh well 1 : 
injured by misuse. _ ae oar - THE MANOR AND THE 

LP. Deautiful little bell, decorated in low reliet BUILDING OF MARYLEBONE 
ARCHITECTURE AND SCULP. vith a band of rg 0 gage or and sur- == Loxp Howaxp pe Waxpen is about to fram 
TURE AT SOUTH KENSINGTON mounted ty a boy a tambourine for 

Sim Cec. Suaru’s report, issued by the ® handle, though it must have been made 
Board of Education, contains some interest- after the agree’ s poy in Le tghil pond p 
Vecieis and Albert Museu The increased of Michelangelo, who died in. 1491, was very pay; which 

ictoria and Albert Museum. e incr > P , epresent 
valuation placed on - works of = in a 2 ag’ AE gt epayetsd the large — oe since 1410 ~ralge seu 
years makes more then ever welcome s with wiht is pared anothe is divided into two portions by th 
noaeets Ee ae ny —— _ figure of the fr Fo rag the or ’ ‘lands ad ogi ah 8 Samy 

Murray. i a curious circular : , lies within 

Mr. Fitzhenry’ for contributing to the per. with an allegorical reiet of architecture. of Park and Wellington roads, Cochra 
manent features of the “ Department of Archi- group of Adonis and his dog has been assigned and Henry streets, and Acacia and Townsher 
tecture and Sculpture,’’ as it is now called. In to the school of Andrea del Verrocchio; the roads.* gf was built over in the early yea 
1909 he presented a hamdsome wooden stair- Moses (2623) is an almost contem COPY of last century; the Tyburn flowed throug 
cgse from a house at Morlaix, in Brittany; of the colossal marble statue by Mi lo its south-eastern corner. In the glamour o 
it is French work of atout 1500. This fine Which forms part of the unfinished tomb of their newly-rebuilt, High-street and the hu; 
stair, which must have stood in the corner Pope Julius IT. in St. Pietro in Vincoli at pie of North Gate flats, the inhakitants cor 
of a courtyard, is spiral in form, and has Rome. The most im mt works by temn the good and significant name of Po 
galleries and landings for three floors. The Giovanni da Bologna (1529-1608), who may and Town. The larger portion, abou 
principal featace i tell solemn, sleberetaly © SoS ae Dicesl i eiemak Siiees, en Oe eee es Me 

y ; } and 
imbricated feb. doscsieg cal pa arte og a si of Nessus and Deianira, the fountain- ostiniherned streets, Cleveland, Union, 
statuette of St. John the Baptist; the balus-  S80re, oa eo! a ree atreeta, apes aud Eve-court, an 
trades springing from this column have linen- . , ” Marylebone-road.* ee 
fold panelling. gy ee type of stair- posarger Bi ha Pee roese — ge eg Me John White ie 1 ‘ “a shows this i 
case 18 rentiy . 3 ss ; wi 1 
Morlaix. "Mr. Fitahenry prevented ‘also a ta and other North Talian schools are Shuseh, taverns, and bowling-green in 
well-head of orange-coloured marble, dating ™*#inly shown in small figures and decorative north-western corner, and the wide open a 
i ie ey ee a Ee 

the arms « —s ; : , sev 

Concoreggio family of Verona, and a XVth- inkstand pin! kneeling warrior, and a small coe. ssrordsiien, and cudgel-players 
est ee of — Nasor’ — wera al kittie inthe Belting © Price’s eis ned soe oe, Ledge 
of St. Giobbe, at Venice. Three XVIIIth. Bequest have been grouped with the bronzes Baile inthe pari St. Mary Ia Bonne 
century marble fireplaces were presented by in the Department. of Architecture and Scul Belonging to t Right Honble. Edward Ld 
Mr. J. A. Dolmage. In 1910 a series of door- ‘ure for purposes of arrangement. The Harley and the Right Honble. Lady Henriet 
ways and otber architectural details, mainly ™*dals form a carefully-selected series of (Cavendish Holles Harley, a.p. 1719.” 4 
in wood, were presented by H.M. Office of tout 250, generally im fine condition, and ie wae ieade “with Oxford, sinc 
Works ; these date from the XVIIIth century  F¢ @ most valuable addition to the specimens Ogyendish, Square in 1717. Morden and Lea’ 
—matnly from the last quarter—and. were #teady in the Museum, the Italian > sag ‘oy by 1732 had been built onl 
cbiatand from houses demolished in the early = ists on of gee Covsudih annare “and the streets withi 
art of the year in Great George-street anc nown as Pisanello, is represen Y SIX (Oxford-street bone-lane, New Cave 
Delahar-ohiest The gift ie penis _ medals :—Leonello d’Este, Lodovico Go : 7 ? le i 
acceptable, as doorways of this 
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ic : nzaga ortland-street, bu' 
forges Sigismondo Pandolfo Malatesta, Malatesta nothing directly ——- a Cavendish -square 
perhaps more continually measured and Novello, John Pal » and Niccolo gn the north side of which the Duke 
studied by architectural students than any [iccinino. By Matteo de’ Pasti, also of (Chandos had intended to build, after Joh 
other exhibits in the department. Mr. J. H Verona, are four medals :—Leon Battista Price's. designs, a lordi mansion with 
Fitzhenry presented an interesting relief of Alberti, Sigismondo Pandolfo Malatesta, and ivate road to Canons. 1739 there were 
the Virgin and Child in painted stucco, the '¥° f Isotte Atti, his wife. Six medals POO" Siiitiand, 577 houses in th: whol 
work of a Florentine artist of the first half et the signature of Sperandio, the great parish, and thirty-five persons who kep 
of the XVth century. Other work by cog- medallist of Mantua:—Andrea Barbazza, coaches. james Gibbs iit St. Peter's 
nate sculptors, sometimes gathered together Giovanni Bentivoglio II. of Bologna, Lodovico 5, Yere-street, the (old) ish chure 
under the name of the “ Master of the Pelle. Bregnolo, Lodovico Carbone, Federigo Monte- in High street, and Oxford Market (pulled 
ini Chapel,” is already exhibited in the  ‘{¢ltto, Duke of Urbino, and Francesco Sforza. gown in 1880 for Oxford Mansio’. The 
lia ut this relief (of which there is a The portrait of the famous Sultan and con- brothers Adam built Portland-pla, and 
~— in the Kaiser-Friedrich-Museum at Te! of Constantinople, “sagt _ is to the noth = 
tlin) is an example rti given on three medals, rtoldo di- -equare. Na-' made 
hitherto maropemeniod, Mic’ Sen Giovanni, Costanzo, and Gentile Bellini. The alte ‘ein for his All Souls’ Churc). Lang 
further presented a collection of architectural ™&@@! by the first-named is one of the finest be Regent-street, and Oxford «ircus 
details, mainly classical Roman work, in stone specimens in the collection, and is in a anc ar bridle, with plans and illus: vations, 
capitala, che hnaer miuding Bomanteque "is bequest sade Uy the lnia’Capt. Hi. 0, i Jaamey ReaOs <Magenteeoet 0! So 
; . io is * ie pee 1 : ‘9 
Japanese architectural Nedela- the Walisy of Murray includes sixty-four objects falling. . King Eagar’ day the Abbess of /sarking 
the Tédaiji_ at Nara, the Tahd-td (great a the scope of the Department, mai held ayn of the King; the d:~ ent 
pagoda) at Daidenbo-in, and the Hitin-keka small race ttn Pia og sig. At traced to Thomas Hobson, who © iane™. 
eeonted iy at Nishi Hongwanji, Kyoto, te coctary * foate Goraas fon 4 ee pal 
— : y bye H. Yamawaki on behalf Christ vidi Sai ties hi “ Palmesel ” "  Forset, who bonght ir of Jan “ . a , 
British pn nein mal of the Jagan in shaver in the Palm ‘Riadeg procession. i. 4d. Margie’ er 4 * Ki z. 
The Selting B The bequest also contains two fine teserved for ¥ ee ovvinge i 
The magnificent bequest made by the late ahaa eens pillars in marble and gilt ‘pySmas Austain, their son sold it fo Sle 
Mr. George Halting enriched the , ronze, a number of netsuke, and six Chi etna ba Salen ay 


nwt t . . SS gene te I, ‘ Duke of Newcas 
in several directions; by far the seoet timport: cups carved in rhinoceros horn. a ae See ee ee ane eee 


ant, both absolutely and in relation to the Purchecss for the Museum. Marylebone-t 


collections previously "possessed by the Beyond question the most important of the $id, eene-tged exe AON ea csel 
Museum, being that of Italian voli The ncaduaee by purchase during the year ah or 
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from the hi: y railings in the usual 
way. Some playing football broke one 
the and three days later a child 


and the 
per from which it fell and was injured. 
um jury 


ring. was rma wey and it was contended 
1s a was 
at this Gadling” aloe sufficient to render 
The Court of A 1 negatived this con- 
tention, which amount to an assertion 
that the owner of property warrants the world 
at large that there shall be no nuisance on his 
Suge deg and by er caused. 
liability seems, according to the judg- 
nents delivered in the Court of Appeal, to 
be limited to nuisances caused by the owner, 
or by some person for whom he is res ible, 
and nuisanees acquiesced in by him. There is 
also the more oubtful liability for acts of 
persons on the premises permission, 
weh as tenants; but this latter con- 
sideration did not arise, as in this ease the 
cue of nuisance was created by a 
trespasser. pad findings of the jury had also 
the defendant, sinee they had found i Pa 
defendant did not know that the rai 
ee ant that sufficient time had not 
: P wai = to discover its absence by 
b #8 not necessary to ref rthe: 
finding of the Court that the pone wae 
i beca 
a at Sani Oe eae 
oo vies ie amy g on ledge inside 
's case has been tried twice. ing once 
been sent back for a new trial, —s. the 
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LAW REPORT. 


At Wong pullers’ Test Case. 





} there wast, Coven Police Court recently 





ipon builders and employers 


‘, the builders refused to 


te Wood = i question was upheld 


2 Justices, who dismissed pd 
vere Messis. F. & T. John- 


ri n, who claimed 16s. ; as 


Mr. H. . 
defendan;, M°"8" Phillips 
builders? * ‘known Bagh Boe a 


le way mnt, ° papershanger, stated that 
fe a lye rd 
He did tre one room. Pn 


ui money in 
dispute at all, but it was a case of principle. 
It often happened that builders oceeak ies 
to do work, and albeit it was not done satis- 
factorily, the employer, through the small- 


tell. the 
com ‘ to do the work at 
so much piece. Mr. Johnson called 
to see the work, he found it badly butted, 
the pa dirty in parts, it was torn in 
eral round the electric bell 
was so badly cut that small pieces. 
on to make it look at all present- 
: firm had a tation to maintain, 
id if work of that ription were per- 
mitted, they would not be likely to get 
another order from the customer so treated. 
The uence of the complainant’s bad 
workmanship was, that they had to have the 
walls stripped again and fresh pepe put on 
by a competent man. The defendants had 
really a grounds for a counterclaim, but 
en aga no desire to appear in any way 
arsh. 

Mr. Frederick Johnson said he engaged 
the defendant to paper a room in = high 
class residence at Hampstead, and, before doing 
so, he questioned him closely upon his 
capabilities. He assured him of his ability, 
and he agreed to pay the usual rate per 
piece. Two days after he started work, 
witness visited the room and found the paper 
very ge | hung, and he cautioned the de- 
fendant. He admitted three hours’ work for 
lining done in another room, which was in- 
cluded in the claim; but the remainder he 
disputed. Witness received a letter from the 
apanitets for the owners of the house, who 
stated:—‘'I find the wallpaper is disgrace- 
fully hung. and regret to tell you I cannot 
accept it.’ Witness therefore had to find 
poms. man to repaper it, which cost 50s. 

The defendants agreed to the payment of the 
2s. or 3s. for the lining. admitted to be done, 
and on this understanding the magistrate 
dismissed the summons. 
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METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS 
BOARD. 


Ar the sitting of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board on Saturday, last , an order was 
received from the Local Government Board 
authorising the managers to make alterations 
and additions to the Belmont Workhouse, at a 
cost not exceeding 2,855/. The following tender 
was also accepted:—For the erection of a 
steward’s house at the Western Hospital, 
Messrs. Leeder & Co., 96, High-road, Chiswick, 
6732. 
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LONDON COUNCILS. 


Bermondsey.—Plans have been for 
Mr. J. D. Larkin, 166, Bermondscy-strect, 
S.E., for a tannery in Upper Russell-street, 
also. for Mr. R. L. Sar architect, 11 and 
12, Finsbury-square, E.C., for school buildings, 
George-row, for the Trustees of the Roman 
Catholic school, Dockhead. : 

Bethnal Green.—Plans submitted by Mr. E. 
Goldie, for a Roman Catholic church at the 
corner L ererons and Victoria Park- 

uare, have passed. 

“yulhaw.--Plans submitted by Mr. T. J. 
Evans, on behalf of Mr. F. N. Vivian, for 
one-story shops in North End-road have been 
The Council have also decided to 
raise no objection to the gare of Mr. 
Pe 2 Basra. ee peed and 
Navy Auxiliary perative ty, a 
for ‘compa to the erection of buildings in 
Vonville-street. . 

Greenjord.—At the last meeting of the 
District Council it was decided to engage 
Mr. Abbot, Surveyor to Ruislip District 
Council, to assist and advise the clerk upon 
various icalities in connexion with a 
town-planni scheme, which the Council have 
agreed to It was further decided to 
authorise the to take any necessary ee 
in connexion therewith, and to write to t 
Hanwell, Southall, and U Councils, 

Hamm —The Works Committee re- 
ont nee eon jn communication for some 


















re a plan and i ving 


ths of Wood-lane, between North Pole- 
r and Shinfield-street. 

Hendon.—At a recent ing of the District 
Council, the following plans were i 
Mr. Har E. i , ree ? Bur- 
roughs’ _ Tennants, Ltd., stores, 
offices, and flats, gg ge Mr. A. J, 
Archer, seven Mill Way, Mill Hill; 


Hampstead Garden Suburb Trust, Ltd., two 
crenve St ier See in - 


! A ation-road; Ken- 
sington Freehold Land Trust, four — 
Lawrence-street, Mill Hill; Messrs. Haymi 
Ltd., forty-eight Among the plans 
lodged were following :—Rev. Owen Fitz- 

rald, Sarg Cricklewood-lane, Child’s 

ill: Mer. P. lar, office, warehouse, etc., 
Cricklewood-lane; Mr. Aish, thirteen houses, 
Babbington-road and Wroughton-terrace; 
Hampstead Garden Suburb Company. group 
of garages, Corringham-road.—At the last 
meeting of the Council, it was agreed to make 
up the footway in front of “The George” 
Hotel, Pinner, also the path near Saltbox-row, 
Edgware. 

Iljord.—The Surveyor has been _instructed 
to carry out the work of putting im 4 cross- 
over at the Locksford Br tram terminus. 


The cost is estimated at The following 
plans have been passed :—Mr. R. G. Capon, 
surgery, Belmont-road; M E. Ullyett, for 


r. E. 
the Rev. E. J. Colnett, church hall, Barley- 
lane: Messrs. Rawlins, Culver, & Co., sx 


h Arundel-gardens ; Mr ?. G. 
seven houses, Vicarage-lane. 


Lambeth.—The Borough Council has ac 
cepted the tender of Mr. E. Coules at 2008 
for the supply, delivery, and erection of a 
bandstand im Vauxhall Park. This is to be 
built on a brick base with a cement facing, 
and with a wood roof covered with zine of 
14 in. gauge. It is also to be of octa 
shape, with eight columns of 4 in. diameter to 
support roof, with cast-iron railings and gate, 
and with a ceiling of wood. Sollee 
ing plans have been pera Frank 
Salter, twelve houses, Lavengro-road, West 
Norwood; Mr. R. W. Brading, on behalf of 
the United Friends Perpetual Benefit Build- 
ing Society, ove-story building, rear of No. 
183, Upper Kennington-lane ; Messrs. R. El 
& Son, on behalf of Mr. R. A. Sanders, build- 
ings on site of Nos. 34 and 36. Herne-hill ; 
Mr. T. Martin, building, south side of W: 
ton-road; Secretary, London, Chatham, 
Dover Railway, one-story oce-ap see. western 
side of Crystal Palece- parade; r. G. T. Sell, 
on behalf of Messrs. H. B. Barnard & Son, 
warehouse on site of No. 25, Auckland-street. 
A ies ie. the erection of aise on te 

oughton for 
wa side of Kelloway-street, Acre-lane. 


neva, 


the carrying out of the work oF fe 
an wW rgrou convenie! a 
¥ lied to the Couneil 
Puees-eune’ sublet the age moma 
ir contract to Messrs. Grace & 
*, pene se” rol 9 Croydon. This is to be 
acceded 
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& Son, additions to St. John's Hospital, 
Morden Hill; Messrs. 5S. J &. 


Gerrard 
six houses, Shell-road; Messrs. J. W. Heath 


& Sons, eka houses, 
and Chudleigh-road ; 
houses, Manwood-road ; 

store house at Lewisham Infirmary, 

street " 

Maldens and Coombe.—At the last sae | 

on ea, are 

ns for wident 
road, from the raion station to the parish 
church, at an estimated cost of 680/.; a for 
widening the highway in Kingston-road, from 
the Kingston boundary to the of Wales 
gatesen. at an approximate cost of 1,920/. 
plans were approved. 

St. Paneras.—Mains are to be extended in 
three streets at an estimated cost of 651. The 
roadway on the south side of Tavistock 

be relaid cleaned wood-blocks. 

arded by Mr. E.. L. 

ranyees, on behalf - the ‘ sr 8 get 

or the erection a large on 4 

site “between Tavi -square roe yan Unevlig 

street. The estimated cost of the building is 
between 30,000/. and 40,000I. 

Southwark.—The Borough Council have 
decided to request the County Council 
to hand over the 201/., unspent balance of the 
amount voted by the Couneil for laying out of 
the St. George’s-yard, for the purpose of tar- 

aving the footpaths and other works. The 
oliowing plans hava been passed :—Messrs. 
Briant & Sons, 200, Kennington Park-road, 
8.E., formation and laying out of s street 
to lead from Alberta-street to Delverton-road, 
also for the erection of buildings to abut 
thereon; Mr. H. Macintosh, Birk Bank- 
chambers, High Holborn, extensions to South 
London Central Mission, New Kent-road; Mr. 
A. Sykes, architect, 45, Finsbury-pavement, 
E.C., warehouse on site of Nos. 3-8, Bennett- 
street, and 10-14, Stamford-street. A plan has 
been lodged by Mr. H. Jackson, 10,: South- 
street, Finsbury-pavement, E.C., for the 
formation and laying out of a street east side 
of Queen’s-row, also for the erection of 
thirteen houses. 

Staines—The Rural District Council has 
passed plans for Mr. T. W. Simpson, for 
three houses in Common-road, Laleham. 

Tottenham.—Application is to be made to 
the Local Government Board for sanction to 
a loan of 7001, the amount required for pur- 
chasing the land and the carrying out of the 
necessary works for an improvement at the 
corner of St. Ann’s-road and Seven Sisters- 
road. The following plans have been : 
Mr. G. E. T. Lawrence, school and build- 
ings, Culvert-road, South Grove, ete., also 
school and buildings, Risley-avenue, London 
County Council Estate; Messrs. Norfolk & 
Prior, conversion of rink, High-road, into 
picture palace; Messrs. E. Lawrence & Son, 
additions to Woodberry Down Chapel, Vartry- 
road. A plan has been lodged by Mr. € 
Duckworth, for a cinematograph theatre at 
the east corner of Caversham-road and West 
er omer 

ring.—The plan submitted by Mr. Mead 
has been approved for the erection of. addi- 
tions to the Tring Flour Mills. 

Wandsworth.—The Borough Council has 
accepted the tender of Messrs. E. Parry & Co., 
at 1,642/., for paving Loxley-road, Springfield, 
with Victoria indurated stone, also the tender 
of Messrs. J. Mowlem & Co., Ltd., at 1,690/., 
for paving Guildersfield-road, Streatham, with 
Aberdeen adamant. Tenders are to be invited 
for paving Graeedale-road, Streatham, as a 
new street, also for repairs to the carriage- 
way of a part of Crescent-lane, Clapham, 
South. The following plans have been passed : 
—Mr. F. L. Poole, edditions to the Columbia 
Phonograph Company's works, Bendon Valley, 

ringfield; also 131 houses, Granville-road, 

incanton-road, Hambledon-road, Southfield ; 
Messrs. Pilditch, Chadwick, & Co., motor 
Bone: Heathview-gardens; Messrs. Barlow & 

oberts, three houses, Christchurch-road, 
Streatham; Messrs. F. & G. Foster, addition 
to workhouse, Swaffield-road, Springfield; Mr. 
C. F. Newman, warehouse, rear of 19, Tooting 
High-street; Messrs. H. rford & 
alterations and additions to factory and ware. 
house, Windsor Works, Venn-street, Clapham, 
North; Messrs. W. Adkins & Son, additions 
to Mayfield. Bessborough-road, Roehampton ; 
Mr. KE. H. Henry, additions to Nos. 30 to 36a, 
Old Town, Clapham, North; Messrs. Robert- 
son & Barrie, twenty-five houses, Crowborough- 
road, Streatham; Mr. ©. Hallam, Primitive 
Methodist church and schools, Lynwood-road 
Balham; Messrs. J. Marsland & Son, addi- 
tions to St. Thomas’s Roman Catholic Church 
West-hill. Southfield; Mr. A. Budd, laundry 
meee ¢ % Tasting Sigh scent 

atford.—Plans have been pass 0 

Lewis Evans for additions to Bh res ra Ml ne 
also for Myr. Albert Timberlake, for two 
houses, Nash Mills. The Surveyor, reporting 
upon this plan, stated that six pairs of houses 





highway in Coombe- © 


Mr. J. J. Bannatyne, R.S.W. 


death, in ow, is announced of 
ae? RS. a 1 
nie. of the Glasgow 7. So 2 ge the 


Fine Arts, and, since 


career as @ igner for Messrs. 

Falconer, & Co., calico printers, and frequently 
contributed to the Royal Academy a 

art exhibitions. : 


Mr. R. BH. Crabtree. 

The death has occurted at Southport, on 
15th inst., of Mr. R. H. C , representa- 
tive of the Bath Stone Firms, Ltd., formerly 
Quarry Manager at Portland, Dorset. Mr. 
Crabtree was well known and in the 
ie ee both in the North and South of 

ngland, 

———_—_>--o——————- 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. - 


German Cement Industry. 

To the above subject Sir F. penheimer, 
the British Consul- ral at Frankfort-on- 
Main, devotes considerable attention in his 
annual report just received at the Foreign 
Office. It appears that the market for cement 
in Germany , aera at present only two kinds 
—Portland cement and slag cement. Most of 
the cement-producing concerns are share com- 

nies, private factories being few and far 

ween. ‘The capital in L a total 
of 400,000,000 marks. The possible total annual 
roduction is estimated at 450,000,000 barrels 
of 170 kilos.). For the cement industry 
generally, the year 1910 is reckoned the worst 
on record, not excluding the bad years 1903-4. 
The greatly increased facility of production 
has led to_over-production, tee the de- 
mand could not increase at an equally rapid 
pace, and the ex though still increasing, 
is becoming more and more difficult. The pro- 
duction has increased as follows :— 


Year. 
1877 
1887 
1897 


1901 
1907 
1909 


The price, which half-way in the nineties 
had amounted to about 6 marks 25 pf. per 
barrel, had, by 1901, sunk to 4 marks. In 
1910 the price at times receded to 3 marks 
20 pf. to 5 marks 30 pf., in Berlin, even, to 
2 marks 50 pf. to 2 marks 80 pf., though 
the cost of production has not, so far, fallen 
much below 4 marks, which was the calculated 
expenditure before the miodern methods had 
come into operation. The home demand w 
in 1910, affected by the building strike, a 
afterwards the building market did not 
improve as the cement industry had antici- 
on .. The German: export to South and 

ntral America has increased during recent 
puare but these markets will eventually be 

as the large North American f 

ush their competitors aside, and as local 
actories take - the supply, such as are 
being built in Venezuela, the Argentine Re- 
public, and Chile, partly with the assistance 
of the respective Governments. In a similar 
way the markets in China, Java, and Japan 
ore. becomin pes and — ae by local 

ores. change in the North A i 
market has been remarkable. rac 
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of Mostar, Bosni 
construction of a ne 
at a cost of 600,000 c 

the erection of a mark 
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of Budapest ha 
a water tower, with a cub 
000 cubic metres, at Istenheg 
wells and construct a ciste 
t in connexion with th 

will be receive 
Buzath, IV. Varoshaz-ute 
15. September. Plax 

office of the Water Wor 


- A syndicate, with a capital of 1,600,000 k 
(about 66,7002.), has been formed at Pilsen 
with the advocate Svoisik at its head 


for the purpose of erecting a large brewe 
at Tremoschna, r Pilsen 


nea 
The Budapest Commission for the construe 
tion of municipal dwellings, has decided up 
the erection this year, at a cost of 5,000,000 k 
(about 203,000/.), of eight five-storied building 
to contain $50 two and three-roomed dwelling 
are also to be erected at a cost o 


000 kr. 
OT ceteapathic éstablishment with 100 rooms, 
% shortly Se ens by ete 
ccording to the plans pre y Eduar 
Dvorak, the cost will be 1,600,000 kr. (abou 
66,700/.). 

A company, under the name of the Helenen: 
hof Imperial Hotel Company, has been formed 
at by Lord Westbury, of London 
Alfred Schwalb, of Carlsbad, Messrs. Wayss f 
Freytag, Meinong, and Portois & Fix, ¢ 
Vienna, for constructing and managing af 
hotel at Carlsbad, and for obtaining conces 
sions for the construction "y oy yg 
The com has a capital of 4,000,000 kr 
(about 167,000), which can be raised td 
11,000,000 kr. (about 458,000/.). 
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20,240 of 1910.—Arthur Ramén: Tunnel kil 


an of 1910.—Arthur Ramén: Method of 
ing tunnel Sins or og for burning 
Se eee iaiword Williams : Windo 


ond ON, of 1910.—Harold Merrylees : di 
Merrylees & Co., Ltd: Construction of fires 
places or the like from plastic fireproo 


coe BOI of 1910,—George - Loudon: Hoisting 


26.029 of 1910.—George William Hulbert ane 
Charles Henry Hulbert : 
ae oot : 1911. Edward ag ;. 

peer sae mixing and applying concrete ana 
the like by spre vine bi : - pa 
tiles, ps 0 cet fer pavenente 00 similar 


Pee bel of ‘1911.—Reinhold Stoye: Scaffolding 


80 pf.-per 100 kilos.; but this was abendonsdat saa 
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+," 1b must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisement; and that while every 
cotenrome fe wands fe coruey exonemy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


R 22, 


Certain conditions 
rm thenselves to accept 
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THE BUILDER. 


Lict of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


tracts still opem, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk (#) are advertised in 
this Number : Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointment, six; Auction Sales, xxiv. 

those given in the following information are impo:ed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
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mide for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 
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i 0 issue of A’ t ’ 
be raised t mat katt “Gard 
~The Cardiff ucation Committee invite 
5: designs and estimates for a technical institute 
See advertisement in issue of August 18 for 
further culars. Su ‘ul tect to carry 
ou work. Premiums of 1261., 751., and 50%. to 
: = ——— Mr. J. 8. Gi assessor. 
- “Hosprrat.—The Joint Committee ‘of the i. 
: Ie, Hospital snd | : ward: vit 
- Tunnel kil be ver 8 acyl by seme yp bond ae hos =. 
eS F and 501. oer. isl aneseas of 1261.,  761., 
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at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 





the workhouse. Messrs. Chapman & Snape, 
_ architects, Newcastle 
Serremser 23. —Pyle. ——-Corraces.—Erection of 
four cottages at North Cornelly. and 
specifications from Mr. Aneurin ‘I. James, arcii- 


tect and surveyor, Risiey House, Pyle, near 
iridgend. 
Serremser 25.—Belfast.—W arenovse. ib 


tion and islets of a warehouse. 
and specifications with Mesers. Blackwood “. 
Jury ‘ «, ‘etchitects, 41, Donegali- 
place, Belfast, and quantities, on deposit of 
2s., from Mesars. M‘Carthy and Srookes, 
surveyors, Scottish Provident Buildings, Heltast. 
Serremsen 25.—Poole.—Worxs.--For various 
works at buildines for the yy Council. 
Particulars and pee of tender from Mr. Samuel 
J, Newman .B.A., Borough Surveyor, 
Manicipal Olices, Market-street, Poole. 
Serremacr 25.—Ri .—-SHOP-FRONT,. ETC. 
—Alteration to shop front. Apply to anges, 
Sopa Co-operative Society, Lid., 
Pi ean gg Yorks. 
.-Seabrook.— ALrerations.—For 
‘ slight alt siieasinen to the Court House at the police 
station. Pian an specification “— Mr. 
Frederick W. Ruck, County Architect, 86, Week- 
street, Maidstone. 
eTc.— 


BER 26.—Swansea.—Apprtr 
Alterations and additions to the song ghee at 
ives h. Plans and specification seen at 
Clydach Police Station, and with Mr. T..Mansel 
Franklen, Clerk to the County Council, Gla- 

mo noe County Council Offices, Westgate-street, 


ng 25.—Wareham.— W aLis.— Erection 
of boundary walls, ete. Plans and sp aod 
seen, and quantities from Mr. Fookes, 
surveyor, Wareham. 

Serremeer 26.—Aylesbury.—Decoration, etc. 


—-For decorating, saniter and other work to 
“The Grove,” onsen Underwood’ sew 
See and plans with Mr. Fred Taylor, A.R.1.B.A 


, Bourbon-stree 
* omen sae ewport, Mon.—Latrines, ETc. 
Construction of latrines and play-shed at 
Specification — quantities from the 
Boro prepatons. Mr. C. F. Ward, A.R.I.B.A.. 
porongh i Newport. Deposit of 11. 1s. 
Tectheenreah 26.—Norwich.—Buitpincs.—Ereec- 
tion of new office buildings in Duke-street. 
uantities and form of tender from Mr. F. M. 
, A.M. Inst.C.B., tae Electrical Engineer, 
Corporation Electricity - Duke-street, 
° 
Seprem BER ~~ Risca.—Apprriows.— Altera- 
tions and additions to houses. Plans ond © i- 
fication with Messrs. T. E. Richards & Kaye 
architects, esket ceusee Chamber’, Pontypridd. 
SepreM BER it gr det -Haut.—Erec- 
of lectace bail at the Teak “Liberal <i. 
Plans ; 


racer gy! 


orks, 





and specification at the club. Mr 
ge * Ash- Hat.- 
MBER 27,— —- _ 
Erection of new parish hall. Viens “oe speci- 
fication, with auantities, on deposit of 21. 2s., 
from Messrs. aon =o grey. architects, 4, 
% MR gh 7 Pe se ADDITIONS. --Altera- 


and edgitions to, to maternity ward, Farnham 
Infirmary 


ver, 


and specifications with the 

architects, see ser Friend & Lloyd, Aldershot. 
ingt gene ‘ks himney 30 f "uns 
ollington rks c - 
seat hn and full particulars from the Gas and 


Water 
-—thoapert —Menace.—Construc- 
bm as: on _ . Plan and specifica- 
from the architects, 
Siecmer Make aguante How ential buildings. 
Fen x ee 
Extension of “i. » dining. hal hall at gg om tes 
rae  B. from the y architect. Mr. 


hewne ri oe Mo y House. 14, er a hg 






a articulars from Mr. A. E. wen M. Inst. 
City iongineer, ‘own Hall, H ee 
DEPTEMSER 30. Sead eee Cinieneae, Erc. 
—Alterations to existing cottages and erection of 
ore new cottages. Pians and specincation with 
T. Edmund Kees, architect, Merthyr Tydfil. 
BER =e reston.— Abprrions.— tera- 
Syke-street. 
+ Seas architect, 14, 


verpool. . ‘an 
BER —Sroedyrhiw.—A.rerati Sie 
For alterations to No. ae ay Houses. om 


and specification with Edm 
architect, Merthyr Tydfil. _ 
Ocroser 2 -—Hovse, etc.—For 
erection of a i me house and gate 
the college. re 


men fh Ben & Da 
ions wi a: Bag Ce 
A.R.I.B.A., Richmond-st t, Lo 
steps at Sandee pre. —Ereeting a 

ps 4 t 
from Mr. 9H “Kendall, -M. il cecal “cod 


“Goma het Renee 

~— Strorr.— The Great 
Northern Railway Cas Company (Ireland) invite 
tenders for the building o gps store at their 
Edward-street Station, Ne Drawing and 
sp-cification at the Chief eer’s Office, 
Arsiens-street Terminus, Dublin, and District 
Engineer's Office, Belfast. Quantities and forms 
of tender on deposit of 2i. ,2s, from Mr. T. Morri- 
Office, Amiens-street 


, Ocroser 1. Bdinbur h.—Fioors, rrc.—Eree- 
oma = the reinforced. gage floors, roofs, 
columns, staircases, e in connexion 
with th the Royal Scottish Museum new administra- 
tion offices. a of contract at HM. 
Office of Works, Parliamenit-square, Edin- 
burgh, XA at H. M.O Olfice of Works, G.P.O., Glas- 
gow, ee with h specification and form of 
tender, oo Office of Works, 3, Parlia- 
ment-square, Habe on deposit of 11. 
Tenders to the Secretary, e M. Office of Works, 
Storey’s-gate, London, 8.W 
Ocroser 4.—Eltham.—Conventence.  ere.— 
Erection of @ waiting-room and sanitary con- 
venience at the tramway terminus. Drawing. 
specification, and im of tender, on deposit of 
ll. 1s., from Mr. ‘Rush Dixon,..MInet.C_E., 
Borough Engineer, iors all, Woolwich. 
5.— —Scnoot.—Erection of 
a school. Plans seen and specificaticns, with 
auantities, on deposit of 11., from the Education 
Architect. County Hall, Wakefield. 

Octoser 5.—London.—ExtTension or 
Reet Istry.—The Commissioners of H.M. wan 
and Public Buildings invite tenders for exten- 
sion Registry. See advertisement 
= this issue ae further particulars. 

OcTosEr —- Totten. — Dxriit-nat. — The 
Southampton Srerritonal Forees Association in- 
vite tenders for. drill- hall, Totten, Hants. See 
advertisement .in this further 


gy; noon 
Ocroser 7.—Bredbury.—Cenrat.—Erection of 
special subjects centre at br sag eng 
Plane and egy vem and quantities from 
architects, 4 Sankey & Gutbon F F.R.LB.A., 

4, Chapel- ‘walle Manchester, on depo=it of 11. is 

"- jones —Suetters.— Erection % 
tramway BAe ong Particulars fron Borough 
Engineer, teva Hall, Halifax. 

Octosen 7.—KLedsham.—Firu Bvripmres.— 
Erection and extension of farm buildings on the 
Ledsham Estate. Plans seen, and s 
and quantities, on denosit 4 af from the C.C. 
Land Agent Comey Eatate Office, 49, Northgate- 
street, C on 


OcToBER * Dowlais. -—Corraces.— Erection 
five concrete A= at Gellifagloe. WR and 
Hall, Hf fit — 

si Merthyr yal.” Deposit wnt Baye ETc.—' 


issue for 


Great a Railwa: fc a ag for 
construction @ new 

ete., at Plans ~F. 

tions seen. and quantities from the at 
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—-Scnoo..—Erection of a. 

Pians seen and quant 

County Architect, Mr. Henry 

Lgtiler 1 16, “Ribblesdaie-place, Preston. Deposit 


Ocroner 19. --Scnoo..—Erection 
of a new elementary school 

uvantities from the County 

Pam. 16, Ribblesdale-place, Preston. 


* 5 SS 2.—St. Albans.—-Resipences. 

Middlesex County Council invite tenders for six 
Pairs of semi-detached residences for asylum 
attendants at Napsbury, St. Albans. See 
Sereetaveient in this issue for further particu- 


No Dare.---Golear.—Hovse.—-Erection of a 
dwelling-house. Plans seen and quantities frora 
wi + yim Brangeevertenie— 

o Date 

Erection of a doctor's st pi @t the Meathop 
Sanatorium. lans and quantities from Mr. 
John een, M.R.S.1., arehitect, age ae 

_No Date.- .—-SHops, -Erev- 
tion of shops and office buildings in P< oie aa 

pansies from the architect on it of 21. Qs. 

W. Winter, architect, St. Peter's Close, 

Sheflicid. 

No Dare.—Keighley. Br cada Works. —Brec- 
tion of a motor works. Messrs. J. B. Bailey & 
Son, architects, 3, Scott-street, tee. 

No Date — Hovses..— Erection of 
eight dwalttan: houses in . Wakefield- road, Tandein. 
Plans, epectien sen. | and quantities from Messrs. 
Brook, Dransfield, & Dyson, —— and sur- 
veyors, Estate-buildings, Huddersfi 

No Date.—Ma gh.— each: ~Erection 
of schools. Plans and specification seen, and 
quantities from Mr. James Mackey, 58, Dame- 
street, Dublin, on deposit of 1f, Is. Mr. Francis 
Bergin, Borough Engineer, 36, Westmoreland- 
street, Dublin. 

No Date.—Ogmore Vale.—-Orrices.—Erection 
of offices at Ogmore Vale for Messrs. the Lewis- 
Merthyr Consolidated Colliery Company, Ltd. 
Quaatities. on deposit of 21. 2s., from Mr. Janes 

a. MS.A., architect and eurveyor, 
Porth, 

No Dare. --Wakefield.- -[NSTITUTE, ETC.—-Erec- 
tion of a men’s institute and extension of 
Clarendon-street schools. Messrs. Massie 
Holdsworth. architects and surveyors, Tet'ey 
House. Wakefield. 

No Date.—Wayland.—InrinmMany.--Erection of 
new infirmary buildings. Quantities from the 
architect, Mr. Herbert J. saeee. of 31, Castle 
Mrade~, Norwich. Deposit of 51. 5s. 

No Darr.—West Wylam-on-Tyne.—Fat ere. 
Erection of miners’ hell, ete. Messrs. W. Dixon 
& Son. architects. Bigg Market, Newcastle. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL.. 


S--prsreee OF —Belfact.—-Evecraric InsTal.ta- 
trox,—Installation of conductors and equipment 
at the new abattoir, Pians and conditions seen, 
and specification from the City Surveyor. 
Deposit of 11. Is 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 


Srpremper 23. — Whi ~« BP — Bd 
cleaning and painting the iron 
Glaisdale station. Mr ao, hey Leth, Serer "Union 


5 pegs 
4.—Pamrixe.— 
Pa ge Ri Bey vation 


‘hou M. Inst. , Borough cette 

and Surveyor, 3 
BER — Oldham. — Parma. — For 
pasting 3 and Aecorntng at the Gas and Water 
Specifications from Mr. A. Andrew, 
general peoace ange Fr ‘ 
AINTING.—For paint- 
ing itche iitehen th 
Rs la ly 


Cottage Hoabital 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 


Serremser 23.—Bedwellty.—Granirte, — 
Supply of broken limestone and eon Forms 
of tender from the Council r. J. H, 
Lewis, om M. aA Es Ee Blackeend on 


struction of a = ain newer ‘ & + “pong - 
veyor, r. wis, nat. 
Blackwood, Mon. . 
Sepremper 25.— “so pe apes erc.—For 
supply of granite edge kerb and concrete flags. 
Specification from Mr. R. F. Ward, Surveyor to 
th il, King-street. Alfreton. 
Serremsre 25, —CEMERT. Suppl mt 
cement. Particulars from 
ws ae .C.E., Surveyor to the Coupail Town Hall, 


Serpremper 25.—Warrington.—Crars.Supply 
of granite cubes. Specifications from Mr. T. 
Longdin, Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Warrington. 

Seprempen 2%. —Derby.-Roaps.—-For various 
etrest works. Plans and specificaticn seen, and 
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tley.—Pavine, erc.—For th : at 
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Foot. Plans and specifications wit 

Engineer and Surveyor (Mr. 


= Poni td si —Construction 


brick sewer. Drawings seen. and specification 
and ouantities from the Berough Engineer, © 
deposit of 21. 
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*DEALS, BATTENS, BOARDS, ere UT Hall, de 0 House, E.C. 


*PLANT axp MACHINERY, COUNTY 


*FREEHOLD BLDG. EST., STABLING, & 
*FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND. PULBAM 





ITE 8.E.—On the 
*BLDG. & AGRL LAND, SITE or SANITM. Erc., BE 
*FREEHOLD BUILDING SITE, GT. ST. Ra E.C.—-At the Mart 


BEXHILL-ox-SEA—At the Mart 
G & HACKBDG. ag ne Haat eg 


Extate Room, 20, Hanover-square, W 


Debenham, 
siisos E Levuamnetdekacecsious Seen Toneen, 5 





SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


September 2.—By Srxton & Guimwape, 
Peldon, Essex.—Games farm, 20 a, 2 r, 23 p., f. 


September 4.—By Sexton & Grimwapr. 
Groton, Suffolk. an Hall em | 14 — 


ORs “eRe 


September 5. yi E. 8. Seams & iieiges: 
Colchester, pe ena Ne Ml Lord a 
Inn and op maprenion, £. 
15. 16, 17, iz, a 87, oo “Allbert-st., aod 
23, Albert- ei oN 
September <-By Seats & Harzis. 


St. Gennys. ae ean: 
Estate, 2,109.acres, f. esas 


, By J. Hasxaronp & Son. 
got on Devon.—Riddlestone and W: 
Luxton Farm, 170 a. 2 r. 21 p., £. veces 


Set Bop a g J; Maxavons Harearon & | & fox. 


By E. J. Grnpens & Co. 
Essex.-—Hill Farm, 43 a. 2 r. 3 p,,f. — 





September 11.—By Hampton & Sons. 
Ashford Carbonell, eatin 
land, cottages, and 36 a. Or. 39 p., f. ....... 


12.— ‘ ,M > & 
September 1g Poser ars ILES 


‘Yarmouth.—st, Nelson-rd. North, f. ........ 


By Dexweate hh Wares 


Sep tomb i ha 
Bowes Mw Pare, 962 
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eq Srmen 
from no ‘ TAS, ier ’ . eesti Pie a 8 Office. wm 
iftier 16, pr ME oes Preston.’ Depasit ee tae cnienen tees “ea Cardift.—Srueers— For 
Ocroser 19.—Pailsworth.-—Scnoo..—Erection “buildings, He-on-Tyne. on ender. trom ee iens 3 
of a new clemeptery schoo). Plans seen and SEPT ae he SEPTS, ETC.—Elec- — AS 
sontttice ae the ty Architect, Mr Henry 
pie. Ribblesdale-place, Preston. Deposit 


fiat , ae 2.—St. Albans.—Resipences.—The “Bua 

ee ee © he aye beige og _ ne Ocroser 16. nn 4 
Pairs semi residences for asy > th ms 3 , 
attendants at Napsbury, St. Albans. See form "Bareever, sda i sender f ; 
agate asc in this issve for further particu- xhi 


"he Dats.--Golear.—Hovse.—-Erection of a 
| ay ag” Plans om con quantities from 
Mr. A. Shaw, architect, G 

No Dare. je ee Rig mm —Resmence.-— 
Erection of a ws Pre: yipronnind Se, saateeo 
Sanatorium. lans quan rom r 
John Hutton, M.R.S.I., architect, Kendal. FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 

No Date. Hillsborou: gh.—Snops, erc..Erec- 
tion of shops and office buildings in Holme-lane. ik. 
Quantities from Prong an Fo om Ne ai tof e. 2s. BE cor nay 23, — painting ee a ee For  QOcroser 2..—Enniskil! Mrrat.—For 

‘ : inter, archi Peter's ore, f Po ne! : a £41: . 
Sheffield. Glaisda t oas station. r. J. ‘Lyth, Surveyor, ‘Union 5 1 ies ninbei lie G. Ritchie, Tow 

No Date.—Keighley.—-Moror gunn —-Beve- Offices, Church Whito Dundalk.—Darai 
tion of a motor works. Messrs. J. B. Bailey & SerremBer 26,— —Parntins.—For j 
— architects, 3, Scott-street, Keighley. Yen ID. cng oe for the 4 

Dare.— Lepton.— Hovses.— Erection of ay ee eg mmo : 
s re dwelling-houses in Wakefield-road, Tandem. F, Campbell, MM. Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer 

Plans, specification, and quantities from Messrs. and Surveyor, 1, Peel-street. 

Brook, Dransfield, & Dyson, architects and sur- Sepremsern 26.— Oldham. — Paiwrinc. — For 
veyors, Estate-buildings, Huddersfield. : yea and decorating at the Gas and Water 

No Date.—Maryborough.—Scuoots.—-Erection ffices. Specifications from Mr. A, Andrew, 


sniseeninscsentinapiginteanips igen 





of schools. Plans and specification seen, and general menager. J eee 
quantities teers ms. Jaman, spaker. e- Fl gyn 3.—Exmouth Fe mice p ed point att i ge = ; 
Stree ubdiln, on epost o 8. T rancis try, and a at . p) «—Roap- — 

up 

issue for 

"anaes 


eI RA aN 


more . H Vite for makir ) 
Bergin ‘Dublin. Engineer, 36, West:noreland tage pear a r. L. Tracey, i Fw Se Py mg 


No Date.—Ogmore Vale.-Orrices....Erection 
of offices at Ogmore Vale for Messrs. the Lewir- ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 3.—-Wattord.— Roaps.—For anes 
Merthyr Consolidated Colliery Company, Ltd. WORKS. — h 
Quantities. on deposit of 21. 2s., from Mr. James nage quantities Pn i. 
. Jenkins, M.S.A., architect and surveyor, Seprem 23.—Bedwellty.—Granire, = se, Bneineer and mere to 
Porth, Glam. Supply of b broken limestone and granite. F of i Couneil 0 
No Dare.-Wakefield.—Insrirvte, etc. Erec- f tender from the Council’s more or, is, J. A. 
tion of a men’s institute and extension cf Lewis, A.M.Inst.C.E., Blackwood 
Clarendon-street schools. Messrs. Massie Sepremsen 23.—New % —Con- 
Holdsworth, architects and surveyors, Tetley truction_ of a 9in. sewer. from the Sur- 
House. Wakefield. veyor, Mr. J. H. Lewis, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
No Date.—Wayland.—Iwriremary.—-Erection of | Blackwood, Mon. 
new infirmary "Velldians. Quantities from the Sepremser 25.—Alfreton.—G 
architect, Mr. Herbert J. Green, at 31, Castle copply ot, Granite odes Rate 
Mradew, Norwich. Deposit of 5i. Specification from Mr. R. 
No Dare.— West W. wml Boag -Hiaur pre. the Council, King-street, aifveure 
Erection of miners’ hall. ete. Messrs. W. Dixon Serremark 25.—E}ford.—Cemenr. Sealy: 8 


de-cositihinainsina bnincsalesenes rai Sisryacenessisiiisie- tangas 





ling, and completing 4 


& Son. architects, Bigg Market, Newcastle. cement. Particulars from Mr. coe .—Pavine, erc.—For th 
paving 


iM, Inst.C.E., Surveyor to the Council, Town Hall, 
Ilford. Paan and specifications wit 


J — gton.— .—Suppl Ena Surveyor (Mr. Osc 

S-ypr-rnee 98 --Belfast.Evectrnic Instatia- of granite Bro Specifications from Mr. the mat fail Batley 4 
ttox,—Installation of conductors and equipment IJngdin. Borough Eentacer and Surveyor, Town oll, emer. —Construction 
et the new abattoir, Pians and conditions seen. Hall, Warrington. beck ane > sal "Drawings seen. and specification 
and specification from the City Surveyor. Serremarr 26.—Derby.—Roane.-_For vaicus and cuantities from the Borough Engineer, 0 
Deposit of 11. 1s. strest works. Plans ond specificaticn seen, and deposit of 2. 
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Public Appointment. 


Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. 
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Nature and Place of Sale, 


“DEALS, BATTENS, BOARDS, TIMBER, Erc.—Great Hall, W 
SPLANT axp MACHINERY, COUNTY HALL SITE, 8. a dy wry ot ecagpatec 

: ov SANITM., BEXHILL-ov-SEA—A' 
CFOIPIGES BLDG Set OT gt SLE RGA a we so 

3. G & HACKBDG. 
“FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, FULHAM. Estate Room, 2, Hanover ssare Wee ne Debenbae, hae shoe 











SOME RECENT SALES OF PEOPERTY : By J. HANNAFOR & Sox. September 11.—By Hampton & Soxs. 


Ww and W. 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. — Farm, 1700. 2r. 21 p., f. -“ Ashford Carbonell, wie. 
nha 7.—By J. Haxwaronp & Sox, ; hel, oly, “i ane ‘ . ora 
September 2.—By Sexton & Grruwape. ; seni é 
Peldon, Eevex.—Games farm, 20.2.3 pf  est0 neice Bevon.~Cottage and 1 pense crnisd mes —e Mies, & 


September 4.—By Sexton & Grimwape. By Co. 
Groton, Suffolk.-Groton Hall Estate, 14 acres, Seating, eal Ba2rsp,t. 


sym _— Ans ad tar 
September 5 —By E. 8. Beagp & Dawreu.. Fe FOL. ed te su 5 ; 


Colchester, Essex.—Butt-rd., Lord Ca 
Inn and a4 aAjoining, f..... — 
15. ee bec! 86, 87, and 58, + dibert-st., ond 
93, Albert-ré., fo... ooa..:. as 
seo 6.—By. rivets & Baxi. 


St. Gennys, Cornwall. Ssesacainaeds 
Botate, 100 acres, f. .. meme 
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Fine Pale Oak Varnish 08 6 
Pale Copal Oak oo... ce 
Suaens Pele Saatie Oak... piciabeeseen teow O12 6 
Extra Hard Church Oak .............. 010 0 

: ying Oak, tor ‘sinte'of OM 6 
Fine Elastic Carri 01 0 
Superfine Palo Biaetie Carriage Te ah 016 0 
Fine Pale Maple ................................. 01 0 
Finest Pale Desabie Gopal ia a _~ cea 
Extra Pale French Oil aa 
i CO a 
Extra Pale SET =O orn 0 
Best Japan RR aE pee 010 4 
Bat ry a Hs 
Oak and Mahogany Stalin ne aes 
Berlin Black 916 0 
French and Brash Polish ................... 010 6 

a re 
TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this healins 
should be addressed to “‘ The Editor,” and must reach 
us not later than 10 a.m. on Thursday, N.B.— We 
cannot publish Tenders unless authentica either by 
the tect or the building owner; and we cannet 
publish announcements of Tenders a ted uniess the 
amoant of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 
lowest Tender 


* Denotes accepted, ¢ Denotes provisionally assapted, 





ABERHILL.—For new school, for Wemyss School 
. Mr. G. Charles Campbell, Architect, Methil :— 


Mason: J. Farmer. Methil*......... Be ia £3,663 12 8 


Joiner: D. Dewar, Methil* 2822-8 3 
Smithwork: Barnet & Morton, ‘Kirkealdy* 158 12 3 
Plumber: W. Nicol, Backhaven* ............ 872 0 0 
Slater : W. Currie, Kirkcaldy We encucahaeas 433 7 9 
Plasterers: J. & T. Stobie, mechan uk 980 12 9 
Asphaltwork: W. G. Walker & Sons, 
Edinburgh* ‘ 2778 47 
Tilework ; Allan & Sons, Edinburgh* - . Bev «6 
Glasiers: T. Coutts & Sons, Kirkonbdy* . Sw 1 
Painter: T. Me vharscoms Methil* ... ~ 2.0 0 


BRACKNELL.—For cottage and. stabling at 
Bracknell, for Mr. G. Panter. Mr. Cecil H. Perkins, 
A.R.L. Bu A., architect, Caare h-road, Bracknell, Berks :-— 





= Cottage. | Stable. | Total. 


& 4:44.42. 4&4; 2 644 
H. Charman 66 0 0 149 © 0; 85 0 0 
G. Brown 632 0 0/129 6 9 | 761.6 9 
T. Cotterell . 57510 0 110 0 0 | 68510 0 
Payne & Co. 500 0 0) 9) 0 0: 6% 8 O 
G. Davis 515 0 0 118 0 0}; 68 6 O 
Exors. of the late J. B. 
Seward, W bessneed 
ham* ‘ Not divided. | 584 0 0 





BU LPHAN,—For the erection of the first homestead 
in connexion with the —e Sr eg it Colony, 
Church-lane, Bulphan, near Rom J Williams 
Duaford, architect, 100c, Queen Wivteric ane ~C, — 


Rrown Bros............... £504 H. J. Carter, Ltd...... £509 
0. Manning -istwen eae 560; W. T. & J. Cooper, 
se Coxhead Newi m Cause 


aces Bros: & Co. ... 348 way, 8.E., and at 
J. Ra os 86 | han t 


DOVER.—For erection of 
Bulwark Hill. Mr. W. C. Hawke, Barong Engineer, 


Dover :— 
G. H. Denne & S. R. Spinner ... £3,024 0 0 
Son ............ £3413 00) T. T. +. 2,987 0 0 
Paramors, Ltd. 3,323 13 3] BR. J. Barwick... 2,944 0 0 
. % 00) T.C. Gluyas ... 2,80000 
G.Lewis &Sens 3,087 +; W. 4H. Grigg, 
0 





Send eeeeeeee 


oenee 


FARNBOROUGH.—For pa ky Mig ation 











Mr. J. Hargreaves, Surveyor, © 
mi. fb 

A. Jobnsom ...... £621 00 

W. Watson .... €0 0067 

A. Crockerell ... 612 00} D, 
Caesar Bros. ...... 607 0 01G,) 

ak en pie = Hy eG. 3 “ts 
W.W. . 583180 co 

Martin. W & | Parnborough 
Oi: SSaciss 59 00 








HOVE.—For ward sae 
ocsk wk the 3g nections, Digoaon iat, Pete 


Mr. 
“2 JEM Ricich, Point Plone, Wa eh 
yet. F 10 £2,570 


fa ened 


Fi Sosestoey yc -—For additions to at, ——_ 
| con naar eprins Tet Robinson, Ltd. ‘genrne® 
Slaters: W. H. & BE. Walton, 
Coneretor: A. Emmott, 
lronwork: Jonathan Gill, 
Pat, Glazing: W. H Heywood On Hodiisecdehis 


+ ho LEY.—For additions FB Rowrani sg Messrs. 


ia eo ek 


rer tisttiey etree Te 


Joiner; W Staci, A -atreet, Keighiey* . 
Slater: W. fig ere 
Plumbers ee Ps 















7 Morriso StS it 0 | Inn, 
. o n 1 Cupar’... 695 2 2 
A. Gray & Co... 817 sh 9: : 





SALISBURY. Ber qection of a Foe yl 
residence, for Mr. A. M. Edwards. A.C" Bothams, = 
architect, & 32, Chipper-lane, Salisbury Quantities te 
architec 





ET Jenkins ... 1,080 9 
SHEFFIELD. —For erection of re Gite, Plc, in Charlotte- 











& Teather, architects, 1d :— 
Dawson, Jones, &: T.W np 
0 UEP Rede yoy oman £33,650 | J. Fae ned ot 
D. O'Neill & Son ...' 33,500 | J. Vasey & Son...... Pre 
G. CORE ji scSinctei: SE rE aoa Peay oan 
Ash, Son, & Biggin 31,89 | Ltd............ 20, 
J.Eshelby & Son... 31,300! W.R. Unwin... 30,448 
a very’ wadbcgtiesa — T. Roper & Sons, 
wo yA. Foredike $1'950 |W, Boot & dou, 
H, Freckingbam & td., Eccles- 
een BE OE eee) Ma 29,457 
SUNBURY.—For extensions of church wines . Mr. 
B.C. Breboee & 18 ‘Kenenk. a me 
hia. £504 18 0 sengh . 


Allen & Long... 582 0 0 Leggott ee 
T. W. Pedrette 529 5 0 Speight......... * 427 
i - assert Airds, Ltd. ..,.,; 399 

~ $1 


teswsevcessecee SR MW Wt. SODSTU ..... 
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4&6, Kast Harding-st., Fotter-lane, E.C. 









icine. 0195. Telesrame: “Orteur, Coicheat>r.” 


JOINERY. 8 


Ot every Gescription and tn any kind of Woot 


Cnas. E. Orreur, tro.. 


o» trrucamos. COLNE BANK WORKS. 


COLCHESTER. 





KINGTON & CO. 


paren * wian?, 
190 & 192, CREEK KOAD, DEPTFORD, 5.5. 
‘Telephone No.: New Cross 1102 (two lines), 






































ALSO AT DEPTFORD, 
LIVERPOOL; BRISTOL, 


i <o 












oy 4 DUBLIN. 






